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WOMEN VOTERS 
PLAN SESSION 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Representing 800,000 Club 
Women of America, to Meet 
and Discuss Plans 








Although many of the members of 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs are ardent suffragists, this or- 
ganization has at its previous conven- 
tions taken no definite stand on the 
suffrage issue. Because of the great 
diversity of opinion on the suffrage 
question the Federation has felt that 
it could not affiliate itself with the 
movement. At the last two Biennials 
suffrage was freely discussed, and 
now, at its eleventh national gather 
ing, to be held in San Francisco in 
June, the women voters who are dele 
gates to the convention, are planning 
for a special suffrage session. These 
women are quickly recognizing the 
fact that all reforms will be more 
easily brought about when women get 
the vote. 

In anticipation of a movement for a 
national indorsement of woman suf- 
frage at the biennial, a delegation oi 
equal suffrage advocates has been se- 
lected to represent the progressive 
clubs of southern Califernia. 

Besides American clubs, a 
membership in the organization is 
held by clubs in the Panama Canal 
zone, in the Philippine Islands, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, clubs in Canada, 
China, England, India, Mexico, South 
America and West Australia. 

The subjects to be discussed are 
art, civies, civil service reform, con- 
servation, education, household eco- 
nomics, industrial and social condi- 
tions, legislative work, literature, 
library extension, music and public 
health. 

The convention opens June 24, and 
the delegates plan to spend two 
weeks in San Francisco. 


CONGRESS GETS 
PETITION 


Representative Victor L. Berger 
Presents Petition for Suffrage 
Amendment to Constitution 


Petitions from 109,297 individuals 
and from organizations representing 
approximately 7,550 individuals—a ~ 
total of 116,582—favoring a Constitutional amendment enabling 
women to vote on the same terms as men, were presented to 
the House last week by Representative Victor L. Berger of 
Wisconsin. 


direct 











WOMEN DELEGATES CHEERED 


The election of a presiding officer for the Republican 
National Convention at Chicago was a time of storm and ill 
feeling. Press despatches say: 

“From the very start of the ballot there was commotion. 
The only pleasant features of it were the cheers given to Mrs. 
Florence C, Porter and Mrs. Isabella W. Blaney, the two women 
delegates from California, who in rising to vote for Governor 


McGovern got a mighty ovation.” 


DENVER WOMEN DID IT 


Judge Lindsey Declares Denver Victory Due to Colo- 
rado’s Women Voters 





The Woman Suffrage Party of New York City is rejoicing 
Over a letter received by one of the workers from Judge Ben 
B, Lindsey of Colorado, One of the recent New York Times let- 
ters opposing suffrage was so full of misstatements concerning 
the equal suffrage States that it was cut out and mailed to Judge 
Lindsey, with a request that he reply. His answer, printed be- 
low, carries the joyful assurance that Colorado women are “on 
the job,” as all who know them felt they would be: 


My dear Mrs. Suffren:—Your letter came at the close of our 
municipal campaign for city and county offices, consequently 
this delayed acknowledgment. Incidentally, let me say that I 
waa re-elected Judge of the Juvenile Court on an Independent 
Citizens’ ticket by nearly 30,000 majority. My opponent was a 
Machine nominee on the Democratic ticket, with the endorse. 


(Continued on Page 197) 





THE SPENDTHRIFTS 





Adapted from the St. 


IRISH WOMEN HAVE GRIEVANCE 


Strong Suffrage Sentiment in Ireland—Some of the 
Suffragettes Become Militant 


Last week, for the first time, windows were broken in Ireland 
by suffragettes. The press despatches from Dublin say: 

“After the women had made an energetic attack on most 
of the public buildings, eight of them, who were armed with 
bags of stones, were arrested. 

“Before the police came on the scene the women had shat- 
tered forty-two windows of the Custom House, the Post Office, 
the Land Commission Office, and the police and military bar- 
racks.” 

The women of Ireland have a special and peculiar griev- 
ance of their own, in addition to the general grievance of dis- 
franchisement under which they suffer in common with the 
women of England, Scotland and Wales. The Conciliation Bill 
was defeated mainly because a large number of Irish members 
of Parliament, who professed to believe in woman suffrage, and 
had previously voted for it, changed their votes on this occasion, 
in order to smooth the way for the Home Rule Bill. They 
wanted for that bill the week of time which Mr. Asquith had 
promised to allow for the committee stage of the suffrage bill 
if it passed its second reading; and they did not want to “em- 
barrass the Government.” A number of Labor members who 
favored suffrage were absent, having been called away by the 
mining troubles; and some members who had promised to vote 
for the bill voted against it, alleging the breaking of windows 
as an excuse for breaking their word. But the lack of these 
votes would not have defeated the bill but for the defection of 
the much larger Irish group. 

Now the question is up whether the Home Rule Bill shall 
be so amended as to give the women of Ireland a vote in elect- 
ing the Irish Parliament. They already vote for all other local 
officials. There is strong suffrage sentiment in Ireland. The 
city governments of Dublin, Cork, Limerick, etc., petitioned Par- 
liament a year or two since to pass the suffrage bill, and the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin claimed his right to present that city’s 
petition in person at the Bar of the House of Commons—a right 


(Continued on Page 196) 








WOMEN ASK FOR 
SUFFRAGE PLANK 


Suffrage Leaders to be Present at 
Both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions and Ask for 
Adoption of Suffrage Plank in 
Party Platforms 





Never 
movement 


before has the 
received 


suffrage 
such all-arouna 
recognition and approbation as it has 
this past week. More than a million 
women will vote for President this 
fall, and both the Republican and 
Democratic parties have at last come 
to recognize it as a strong enough 
political force to be reckoned with. 
Whether regarded as a hope or a 
menace, whether worshipped as 
savior of his country or detested as 
its betrayer, all agree that there is no 
one in this country who has as keen 
a scent as to what the people want as 
lias Roosevelt. That he has come out 
for suffrage is therefore a noteworthy 
event, Judge 
reads as follows: 


Lindsey's statement 
“Col. Roosevelt has come out decid- 
edly for woman suffrage. He was in- 
cuced to take this definite stand by 
what the women voters have done In 
Colorado in opposition to Messrs. 
Gaggenheim and Evans; in Washing- 
ton, California and other Western 
States. Col. Roosevelt told me that 
he was convinced from this record of 
the advantage to the country to be 
gained by placing the ballot in the 
hands of women. The Colenel also 
Said that he had definitely decided to 
incorporate in the platform which he 
will submit to the Chicago Convention 
a weman’s suffrage plank.” 


Republican Convention 


The National American Woman 
repre 
sented at the Chicago Convention by 


Miss Jane Addams and Dr. Sophonis- 


Suffrage Association will be 


ba Breckinridge, who will present a 
plea for a woman suffrage plank in 
the Republican platform, Miss Ad 
dams and Miss Breckinridge are to be 
escorted by a delegation of the wom- 
en's clubs of Illinois. Street meetings 
are to be held during all the conven- 
tion days, and the Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association is keeping 
house, so as to meet the keen demand 


Louis Post-Dispatch 





open 


for suffrage information. 

The reception committee greeting the visitors is led by 
Mrs, James E. Taylor, president of the Chicago P. E, League; 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart of the Illinois E. S. Association; Miss 
Jennie F. W. Johnson, president of the South Side P. E. League; 
Mrs. C. A. Storer, president of the National Auxiliary of the 
Retail Druggists’ Association; Miss Jane Addams, vice-presi 
dent of the N. A. W. S. 
president of the National Women’s Trade Union League; Miss 
Nellie J. O'Conner of the Chicago Women's Club, Mrs. Ellen 
R. Jackman, Miss Helena Bingham, Miss Virginia Brooks, Miss 
Margaret Bobyne, Mrs. Duncan Blunt, Mrs. Mary Millet, and 


Association; Mrs. Raymond Robins, 


other local workers. 
Democratic Convention 
The suffrage hearing in the Baltimore Democratic Conven 
tion is under the direction of the three State societies of Mary 
land. Rev. Anna H. Shaw, the National President, will be at 
the Convention and present the suffrage plank with a request 
A local 
committee of Baltimore suffragists has been appointed to co- 
operate with the National in the attempt to get the plank. 
Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, Mrs. William J. Brown, Miss Lola C, 
Trax, Mrs, Howard T. Schwarz and Mrs. John G. Wilson con- 
stitute the committee. Mr. Isaac Lobe Straus, a prominent 
Maryland lawyer, says that there will be no difficulty in getting 
the resolution introduced, but its ultimate fate is another mat- 
ter. Many Democrats are pleading their belief in States’ rights 


that it be incorporated in the Democratic platform. 


as an excuse for leaving the suffrage plank alone. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW UPHELD 


California Statute Making Women’s Workday Eight Hours to 
Be Strictly Enforced 
The California Supreme Court, following the example of 
Washington, has upheld the eight-hour law for women workers, 
and the public officials throughout the State have set out to 
enforce it rigidly. The press intimates that this decision is an 
outcome of the desire to please the women voters, who are now 
such a power in the politics of the State. 
Washington and California are the only States in the Union 
that have the eight-hour law for women, and both are suffrage 
States, 
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NEW SONG LEAFLET 





Ohio women have got out a new 
leaflet of lively suffrage songs, to vari- 
ous airs. Here is a sample: 


Let the Lassies Try 
(Air—“Comin’ Through the Rye”) 
If a lassie wants the ballot 
To help to run the town, 
If a lassie gets the ballot, 
Need a laddie frown? 
Many a laddie has the ballot 5 
Not so bright as I. . 
Many a laddie votes his ballot, + 
Overcome with RYE. 


Chorus | 

Every laddie has the franchise, 7 

Nane, they say, hae I. vy 

Hands and hearts and 
service 

Let the lassies try. \ 


brains for 


If a lassie works for wages, 

Toiling all the day, 

When her work the“laddie’s equals 

Give her equal pay. 

If a body pays the taxes, 

Surely you'll agree 
That a body earns the franchise, 

Whether HE or SHE. 

The leaflet may be ordered from 
Mrs. Joanna H. Nedds, London, 0O., 
price 10 cents per dozen, 75 cents per 
100. 


ESCAPED FROM OHIO 





The Story of a Man with a Grievance 





Now that he has escaped from Ohio 
fle man with the grievance feels free 
to voice his protest in the press. 
Here it is: 

“Now that I'm out of Ohio I feel 
safe. This is a mad world. It used 
to be said that it is a man’s world, 
but it is no longer. I held a prom- 
inent position as a bill poster tm Cin- 
cinnati until last week. | was non- 
chalantly engaged at my profession 
one day, with no thought of impend- 
ing evil, when who should come up 
ty the same board upon which I was 
working but two women, a paste pot 
and a large number of three sheet } 


posters between them. 

“They unfolded their sheets and 
pasted them up with neatness and dis- 
patch. They did a good job of it, I 
must admit. They probably do their 
own paper hanging at home. 

“The ‘Votes for 
Women.’ 

“*Aha!’ I said. ‘You are suffra, 


posters read: 


gists.’ 

“Ohio is no place for a mere man 
these days. The Ohio constitutional 
convention voted to submit the ques- 
tion of woman’s suffrage to the people 

the people in Ohio having been up 
to the present the male portion. And 
thus it pulled down upon the heads of 
the people—meaning us men—a suf- 
fragist campaign that is going to last 
all through the hot summer days. 

“The suffragists are not only doing 
their own bill posting, but are per- 
sonally conducting other forms of ad- 
vertising. Pause for the nonce and 
gaze upon a typical street scene in an 
Ohio metropolis: 

“Northwest corner: A suffragist 
with a megaphone announcing to hur- 
rying men that there is to be a meet- 
ing for men, conducted by women, to- 
morrow night. 

“Southwest corner: Suffragists in 
auto telling group of noon-day idlers 
that their home life will not be de- 
stroyed by votes for women. 

“Southeast corner, in store: “A 
pretty young suffragist demonstrating 
suffrage arguments by means of large 
posters, and at the same time giving 
substantial proof that all suffragists 
are not old maids. 

“Up the street, north side: Suffra- 
gist headquarters, draped in yellow 
bunting and large streamers, inviting 
men to come in and be converted. 

“Imported suffragists from the East 
may be observed chasing the doubting 
man voter in automobiles from ward 
to ward and precinct to precinct and 
factory to factory. 

“But I care naught. 
caped.” 


I have es- 


LEARNED NUNS 





For the first time in four centuries, 
degrees were conferred upon women 
by a pontifical university when the 
Catholic University of America, in 
Washington, D. C., the other day 
awarded the baccalaurdate of arts to 
eighteen sisters. Mgr. Thomas J. 
Shahan, rector of the university, said 
that they surpassed all previous marks 
of scholastic attainment for a like de- 
gree given by the university to men. 
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McCULLOCH FAMILY 
TOURS FOR SUFFRAGE 


The Children Call it a Picnic and the 
Wisconsin Suffragists Good Propa- 
' ganda 








Conspicuous among the numerous 
events of importance in Wisconsin 
camps is the automobile trip of Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch and her 
family through Wisconsin. 

Mrs. McCulloch with her husband, 
Frank McCulloch, and her four chil- 
dren, left Evanston June 18, to make 
a six weeks’ vacation and speaking 
tour through the counties of the State. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. McCulloch will 
speak, and they are not only giving up 
their summer vacation to this trip but 
are paying for their own automobile 
and all of the other expenses. Wis- 
consin suffragists feel sincerely grate- 





ful for such generosity. 


call several times, the crowd érew | 
closer and closer just as if he had 
been the Pied Piper of Hamlin fasci- 
nating them with the music of the fife. 

When the speakers commenced the 
crowd closed up about the automobile 
and thickened, with automobiles and 
cabs surrounding at the outer edge. 

Mrs. Nathan gave a very inspiring 
talk and appealed to the gathering so 
strongly that after they had asked all 
the questions they could think of and 
she had answered them satisfactorily, 
they still remained. Finally Mrs. 
Nathan said, “Well, I will tell you one 
story and then we shall have to say 
good night to you.” 

The story told, the crowd opened to 
let the automobile pass through and 
they remained for the most part 
thoughtfully watching Mrs. Nathan 
drive off. Fully three-fourths of the 
crowd were voters. 




















THE McCULLOCH FAMILY 


The two younger childrem are look- 
ing forward to a continuous picnic dur- 
ing the six weeks, and the oldest son 
has assumed the arduous task of act- 
ing as chauffeur. The trip was pur- 
posely made after he had completed 
his course at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, from which he graduated. 

The party will travel north, follfow- 
ing the lake counties to the peninsula, 
then crossing the State, they will re- 
turn to Evanston along the Mississippi 
and through the southern counties of 
the State. 

Teas and Suffrage 

The new reading room of the Politi- 
cal Equality League, formally opened 
by Mrs. Frederick Nathan on her trip 
to Wisconsin, promises to be one of 
the most useful adjuncts to the league. 
A suffrage tea, where besides tea ice 
cream and cake are served, will be 
given each Saturday afternoon from 
4 to 6. The second tea was held Sat- 
urday, June 15, with Miss Mabel Judd 
as speaker, the third, June 22, with 
Miss Florence Wells of Racine as 
speaker. 

The room at present is equipped 
with three reading tables, comfortable 
arm chairs for general use, and the 
usual uncomfortable ones for lecture 
purposes. There are several bulletin 
boards, and the windows are used for 
posting notices and advertising meet- 
ings. Plates and spoons have been 
supplied, and at each meeting large 
armfuls of garden flowers are sent in 
for decorations. Almost everything is 
contributed, the reading room itself, 
the care of it, the decorations, and so 
far the refreshments have been a con- 
tribution. 

Organization plans for reaching 
wards and pretincts of the city will 
probably be effected through these 
teas, for it is planned to reach every 
part of the city and every class of 
women through them. 

Street meetings being 
effectively worked into the campaign 
in this State. At one of the most suc- 
cessful meetings, Mrs. Frederick Na- 
than, on her return trip from Green 
Bay, was the speaker. She spoke from 
her automobile on a downtown street 
corner. The crowd was called to- 
gether by the reveille, given by a cor- 


are also 





netist. As he repeated the trumpet 


COLLEGE WOMEN 


Frem the colleges comes news of 
honors and achievements. At the 
eightieth commencement of New York 


University, the degree of master of 


laws was conferred on three women 
and that of bachelor of laws upon 
nine. 

Mary Melvin, who has just been 
graduated from Goucher College, Bal- 
timore, has made a remarkable rec- 
ord. Although she lost her sight when 
six years old she has led her classes 
and received the Phi Beta Kappa key. 
Her classmates chose her to deliver 


the ivy oration at commencement. 
Miss Melvin intends to do graduate 
work in economics and sociology at 
Johns Hopkins. Already she has en- 
listed in the suffrage ranks, and has 
spoken several times in public. She 
has been engaged by the Maryland 
Equal Suffrage League to make 
speeches this summer. 

In her youth, Mrs, Ella M. Hursey, 
now of Lincoln, Neb., was compelled 
to give up her desire for a college ed- 
ucation. She taught school, married, 
brought up two children, looked well 
to the ways of her household, and 
became prominent in women’s organ- 
izations. Two years ago she was 
graduated from a teachers’ college. 
This June, at the age of 55, she re- 
ceived the B. A. degree from Wesley- 
an University, the Methodist State 
college of Nebraska. Her son was 
also a graduate. It is said that while 
studying at Wesleyan she continued 
to discharge her household and social 
activities. But she is not qualified to 
vote. 

All the Phi Beta Kappa winners 
this year at Boston University are 
women—eighteen of them. 

F. M. A. 





Bunker Hill Day has come and 
gone, and once more Massachusetts 
women have been treated to floods of 
patriotic oratory from speakers who 
warmly uphold the principle that tax- 
ation without representation in the 





case of women is an excellent thing. 


BALTIMORE TO HAVE 
SUFFRAGE PARADE 


Big Demonstration Planned to 
Take Place During Democratic 
Convention 





‘The Baltimore Convention does not 
take place until June 25. On the 27th 
the Maryland suffragists will have a 
big suffrage parade organized by the 
Just Government League. 

The parade promises to be a great 
success. Delegations from Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Washington, D. C., 
and Virginia have signified their in- 
tention of coming, and it is hoped that 
Michigan and Connecticut will also be 
represented. ‘ 

The suffrage banners are being dis- 
played in shop windows with cards 
indicating that they will be carried in 
the parade on the 27th. Mr. Mc- 
Dowell, the rug merchant, has substi- 
tuted suffrage banners for his usual 
display of floor coverings, and much 
interest has been aroused. One of 
the chariots is on display in the large 
show wimdow of the Mar-Del Mobile 
Co. This method of advertising the 
parade promises to be most success- 
ful. 

Miss Mary E. Garrett of Bryn Mawr 
has granted the use of her beautiful 
house in Mt. Vernon place for Head- 
quarters on the evening of the parade. 
The marshals will meet there to re- 
ceive their banners and other insig- 
nia, and the leading characters will 
transform themselves from ordinary 
citizens into historic personages there 
before the parade starts. 

While it cannot be expected that 
the Baltimore parade will equal the 
New York parade in numbers, it is 
hoped that in beauty of detail it will 
not fall far short. The “forget-me- 
nots of the world,” as Ex-Delegate 
Thomas G. Campbell has christened 
the women of Maryland, are at least 
going to try to make a good showing. 





HAMPSHIRE HAS 
SUFFRAGE HEARING 


NEW 





Both Suffragists and Antis Speak Be- 
fore Constitutional Convention— 
Some False Statements 





The hearings for the amendment to 
the constitution that shall strike out 
the word male from the constitution 
of New Hampshire came before a 
special committee of twenty men on 
the evenings of Wednesday, June 12, 
and Thursday, June 13. These 
hearings were held in Representatives’ 
Hall and were very largely attended. 

It would have pleased the suffragists 
very much to have had the hearings 
begun and ended on one evening, 
but the antis claimed they could not 
get their people together for Wednes- 
day evening, and they were permitted 
to have Thursday evening, with half 
an hour allowed for rebuttal by the 
petitioners, 

Six New Hampshire Mayors for 

Suffrage 

On Wednesday evening the hearing 
was opened by Mrs. Mary I. Wood of 
Portsmouth, who presided and intro- 
duced Miss Mary N. Chase, the State 
president. She made an excellent ad- 
dress and presented a petition of more 
than seven thousand signatures, also 
the endorsements by the State Grange, 
the State Federation of Labor, the W. 
Cc. T. U., the Men’s League for Equal 
Suffrage of the State of New Hamp 
shire, mayors of 6 out of our 11 cities, 
the president and secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, 
and many religious organizations. 
Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks spoke next and 
as she was obliged to answer the gar- 
bled statistics that have been pub- 
lished by Miss Bronson, or at least by 
the Massachusetts association op- 
posed to the further extension of suf- 
frage to women, and furnished to them 
by Miss Bronson, also to answer vari- 
ous arguments that she knew would be 
brought up the following evening, her 
task was not particularly pleasant. 
However, the audience seemed to ap. 
preciate the arguments because many 
present had been furnished with Miss 
Bronson’s statistics. 

Following Mrs. Jenks came the Rev. 
Henry Ives, who represented the 
Men’s League; then came Mr. Richard 
Pattee, the master of the State 
Grange, who made a fine speech; and 
finally, our National President, Dr. 
Anna H. Shaw, wound up with a ring- 
ing speech. The president of the 
State Federation of Labor was present 
to speak, but it was most unfortunate 
that the presiding officer did not see 








Some day the world will know better.| him, so he was not called. 





Congressman Taylor Refutes Antis 

On Thursday evening the antis hada 
their innings. The suffragists were 
given a half hour for rebuttal. Con. 
gressman Taylor of Colorado, and Mrs. 
Taylor replied, and both refuted most 
impressively the usual statistics the 
Antis gave showing that Colorado was 
fast going to the dogs beeause of 
equal suffrage. Congressman Taylor’s 
address was confined entirely to the 
result of suffrage in Colorado, and he 
enumerated a few of the 150 good 
measures carried in the Colorado 
Legislature since the women got the 
vote, showing the women’s activity 
and the particular lines along which 
their interest naturally flowed. Mrs. 
Taylor told of the interest taken in 
public life by the working women and 
housekeeping women in Colorado, and 
that such interest interfered neither 
with their social nor domestic duties, 
but served rather as an inspiration 
and incentive to larger personal de- 
velopment in their own character and 
life, and had in every way not only 
benefited the community, but also 
benefited the home life. J. 





SUFFRAGISTS SEE 
THEMSELVES IN PLAY 


a 

Special Performance of “Votes For 
Women” Given Participants in Big 
New York Parade 





The Bryant Theatre in New York 
was filled the other day with an audi- 
ence of ardent suffragists who had 
come to see the new photo play now 
ready for production. The Woman's 
Journal has already printed the syn- 
opsis of the play, and also mentioned 
that the play contained a review of 
the big New York parade. Most of 
the women in the audience marched 
iu the parade, but while they had had 
the sensation of taking part in that 
wonderful demonstration, they had 
but a limited conception of the spec- 
tacular side of it, and, as file upon 
file of marchers was reeled off, the 
theatre was filled with exclamations 
of appreciation. 

Among the many prominent suf- 
fragists in the audience were Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, Mrs. James Lees Laid- 
law, Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett and 
Mrs. Frances Maule Bjorkman, all of 
whom are featured in the play. 

“Oh, why didn’t I have my best 
clothes on!” Mrs. Laidlaw eried out 
when she saw herself address the 
Wage-Earners’ League—not that she 
didn’t look her beautiful self despite 
old clothes; and when Mrs. Dennett 
saw herself frantically calling to the 
other women pictured in the Head- 
quarters scene to wave their suffrage 
flags, she exclaimed: “Oh, I didn’t 
know that the machine was working 
then!” But she was assured that she 
livened up the scene quite advantage- 
ously. 

It was satisfying to know that, 
thanks to the highly developed art of 
photography, those who were unable 
to see the actual parade would at 
least get an opportunity to see a thrill- 
ing pictorial review of it. 





HELEN KELLER GETS 
CITY APPOINTMENT 


Mayor Lunn of Schenectady has an- 
nounced that he will appoint Miss 
Helen Keller, the deaf, dumb and 
blind author of Wrentham, Mass., a 
member of the Board of Public Wel- 
fare. 


“NEWSY” BOOKLET 
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SUFFRAGE CHANGES OHIO MAP 





Headquarters in Every Big City and Flyers, Banners and Signs 
Give it the Suffrage Color 





The map of Ohio has become as 
familiar to me as the multiplication 
table. I can shut my eyes any time 
and see the counties and county seats. 
Sometimes when I awake in the night, 
my first conscious thought is the map 
of Ohio. Some days it looks awfully 
big to me, and some days, when things 
are booming, it looks smaller. 

Ohio has 88 counties. At the begin 
ning of the campaign we started to es- 
tablish three centers,—Cleveland, 
Columbus and Cincinnati. We now 
have Headquarters in Cleveland, Tole- 
do, Springfield, Akron, Canton, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Warren, Youngstown 
and Dayton just opening up. 

Our Men’s Leagues are invaluaWle. 
These are organized in Cleveland, 
Columbus, Springfield, London, Cincin- 
nati and Canton. The last-named was 
lately addressed by Newton D. Baker, 
Mayor of Cleveland. Hon. Isaac Har- 
ter, delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention, is chairman, and Mr. 
James Robinson, of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, is vice-chairman. 

Great Call for Literature 

It seems impossible to fill the call 
for literature in the State. At all the 
towns where there are Headquarters, 
and many where there are not, litera- 
ture is being printed, and at the State 
Headquarters 250,000 flyers have just 
been run off. 

Ohio Women Work Gratis 

No Ohio worker is receiving a cent 
of pay, and, with one or two excep- 
tions, no one is receiving even ex- 
penses. Organized suffragists are rais- 
ing money for work in their localities, 
and still money is greatly needed for 
a few things at present. We need 
automobiles, we need literature, we 
need organizers. 

Every man and woman who believes 
in suffrage, and lives in Ohio, should 
contribute something to this cam- 
paign, We are really on trial before 
the country. 

Vote for No. 23 

The experience in several campaigns 
which have preceded ours has been 
such that we were led to believe we 
ought not to mention the number of 
our amendment. In other campaigns 
suffragists have advised voters to vote 
for a certain number, and then, when 
it came to printing the ballot, the num- 
ber would be changed. However, this 
cannot happen in Ohio, because the 
humber of the section amended must 
correspond to the section in the consti- 
tution. Our number is 23. We expect 
to make a good deal of capital out of 
this. We think it means “skiddoo” 





for our opponents. 


To Win Commercial Travellers 

When the State Convention of the 
United Commercial Travellers met in 
Lima, the local suffrage association 
threw a large sign across the street. 
On one side was painted, “Let Ohio 
Women Vote,” and on the other, “Ohio 
Women Want the Vote.” Five bright- 
ly-painted yellow barrels containing 
ice water were placed along the route 
of the procession. On each barrel was 
painted “Votes for Women,” and as 
the marchers passed, sanitary drink- 
ing cups, in each of which had been 
placed a piece of literature, were 
handed to the interested Travellers. 
Women sold copies of The Woman's 
Journal on the streets. Many Com- 
mercial Travellers declared that 
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leader of Western Pennsylvania, is in 
Massillon, speaking for suffrage. 


Pythians Hear Suffrage 

Mrs. Pauline Steinem upon invita- 
tion recently addressed the annual 
convention of the Pythian Sisters in 
Canton and the Knights of Pythias. 
She was very cordially received. She 
also spoke at a parlor meeting and a 
factory meeting. The Canton women 
are so lively that if anyone comes 
into the city, plenty of chance is given 
her- to spread the _ gospel. Mrs. 
Steinem also addressed a Cleveland 
meeting on her way home. 


Toledo Is Busy 
About fifty women lately sold the 
woman’s edition of the Toledo Leader, 
a federation of labor paper, and made 
between $125 and $150. Among them 
were Mrs. H. E. Simmons, Miss Lucy 
Harmon and Mrs. Elizabeth Schauss. 
Dr. Wong De Gi of China recently 





addressed a suffrage meeting in Tole- 











Mrs. Allender and Mrs. Sherwood Selling Balloons in Cincinnati. 


Mr. Hamilton Bell 


Is the Customer. 








wherever they went woman suffrage 
was a live issue, and women were 
working for the amendment. 
Finns for Suffrage 
In Girard last week the Finnish 
Hall was filled with Finns to hear Mrs. 
Ida Porter-Boyer and Miss Mary Gray 
Peck. It was an enthusiastic meeting, 
held in a building specially erected by 
the Finns for social and educational 
purposes. It had been made attrac- 
tive with decorations. The Mayor of 
Girard presided. Mr. Edward Hauser 
and Miss Elizabeth Hauser spoke and 
Mr. Cox of the City Council made a 
fine address. The Hauser family are 
all good suffragists. It was a good 
meeting, for each speaker confided to 
me that the others outdid themselves. 
Miss Flinn Helping 
Miss Mary Flinn, whose father, Sen- 
ator William Flinn, is the Roosevelt 
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do. Most of the wards are now organ- 
ized. 


Address to German-Americans 


Mrs. Clara Laddey spoke Sunday, 
June 16, before the German-American 
Alliance. This is the Association 


which has gone on record against us. 
Charities Conference Helps 

Cleveland was fortunate this week 
in being able to utilize the suffrage 
speakers who are prominent in Na- 
tional Charities and Corrections work. 
During the Convention, Owen Lovejoy 
spoke at a suffrage meeting, the larg- 
est which has been held in Ohio dur- 
ing the campaign. Miss Addams and 
other notables made suffrage aa- 
dresses. Automobile trips were made 
to the surrounding towns with these 
visiting speakers. All committees of 
the Woman Suffrage Party are work- 
ing overtime, 


Dr. Thwing Prophesies 

Dr. Thwing, president of Western 
Reserve University, said in his ad- 
dress to the graduates, “It will be 
your duty to teach children, girls and 
boys alike, the proper use of the bal- 
lot.” 

Hillsboro Organizes 

Highland County, the county seat of 
which is Hillsboro, has organized and 
is proceeding enthusiastically on its 
way. No speaker outside the State 
has been there, and no State officer. 
Mrs. Ralph D. Mitchell of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Party of Cleveland was a 
Hillsboro girl, and she went down and 
started their organization. 

Wants Debate with Mrs. Hubbard 

Mrs. Anna M, Hobson, president of 
the Athens Suffrage Club for years, is 
taking an active part in the campaign 
in the lower part of the State. Ina 
recent letter she says, “We would like 
a debate with Mrs. Hubbard (the pres- 
ident of the antis) if she will agree.” 

Columbus Is Alert 

The Columbus women arranged for 
a hearing before the Letter Carriers’ 
Association. Rev. F. B. Bishop was 
the speaker. Women distributed liter- 
ature, groups of men were addressed 
at street meetings, and in the evening 
a chorus of high school girls went to 
Oleotangy Park to sing. The Colum- 
bus suffragists are having a “Dickens’ 
Bazaar” under the auspices of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League. Mrs. 
John Taylor, chairman of the litera- 
ture committee, is Ex-Gov. Campbell’s 
daughter. 

When the Columbus people distrib- 
uated literature for the Sunday School 
Conference, the antis sent some mes- 
senger boyc to do likewise. The 
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was strewn with anti leaflets, while 
one of our friends said she didn’t see 
a dozen of ours. 

Great Growth in Newark 

The suffrage association of Newark, 
recently organized, now has a member- 
ship of 350. They set aside one day 
and devoted themselves to securing 
members. , 

Miss Sessions of Columbus was 
their last speaker, and a man in high 
position in that town said her address 
was the best he had ever heard on 
woman suffrage, and he had heard 
many. 

Much Doing in Cincinnati 
Mrs. Mary C. Sherwood, proprietor 


of Hotel Walnut, Cincinnati, which 
has been the Headquarters of the vis- 
iting suffragists, was 73 years old a 
few days ago. Mrs. Sherwood is one 
of the most popular suffrage workers 
in southern Ohio. All factions like 


| her. 


Mrs. James A. Rice is managing 
the entertainment at which the suf- 
irage play, “How the Vote Was Won,” 
will be given. 

The Woman Suffrage Party has 
opened headquarters at 411 Ray street. 
Mrs. Elliot Pendleton, Chairman, 
seems to be pleasing all of the work- 
ers. 

Mrs, Celia J. White of Cincinnati 
writes, “We have just received per- 
mission from Keith’s manager to 
speak eight minutes before each per- 
formance for one week.” 

Miss Edith Peck of Cincinnati has 
just done a wonderful work in ar- 
ranging dates, in the first place for 
Miss Clay and in the second place 
for herself and Mrs. Allender in Ham- 
ilton and adjoining counties. Dates 
have been arranged for a meeting at 
North Bend. This is the home of old 
Henry Harrison, and the song of the 
campaign of 1840, “Went Down to 
North Bend,” was known by every 
woman, man and child of those days. 

Work in Crawford County 

Mrs. Park lately organized a Suf- 
frage League in Galion, with Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kay King as chairman. 

Miss Bertha Pratt King, of the 
King-Crawford Classical School of 
Terre Haute, Ind., is speaking in 
Crawford County. She lately ad- 
dressed the new club at Galion, and 
is talking at rural places and in cities, 
at street corners and outdoor meet- 
ings, and anywhere she can get an 
audience. 

Work in Mahoning County 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park was given 
the hard task of getting Mahoning 
County into working shape. The first 
worker to go into Youngstown was 
Mrs. Mary Craigie. She was fol- 
lowed by Miss Foley, who stayed a 
few days, Mrs. and Miss Luscomb 
who stayed for some little time and 
contributed much to the beginning of 
the organization, and Mrs. Hettie Gra- 
ham. Both Miss Luscomb and Miss 
Foley spoke on the street, an inno- 
vation for Youngstown. Mrs. Craigie 
urranged a number of meetings, and 
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Mrs. Park organized a Woman Suf- 
frage Party, which has grown at a 
great rate, In fact, Youngstown has 
become one of the vital centers in 
the Ohio campaign. Mrs. Park has 
held a number of parlor meetings, 
as did Mrs. Craigie before her, and 
there have been a number of public 
meetings, some of which have already 
been reported in The Journal. 

Mayor Shank Speaks—$300 Raised 

The last one was addressed by 
Mayor Shank of Indianapolis and 
Mrs. Park. Mayor Shank was out- 
spoken in his approval of woman suf- 
frage, and his frank, vigorous man- 
ner atracted all. Mrs. Park won the 
hearts of all who listened to her. Al- 
though it was an afternoon meeting, 
more than $300 was contributed. 

A Men’s League is about to be or- 
ganized. Permission has been grant- 
ed the suffragists to speak at the the- 
atre between acts at all matinees from 
now until the vote is taken. 

The Youngstown people have se- 
cured Headquarters on the Diamond in 
the center of the city in the most con- 
spicuous spot. This room was for- 
merly occupied by a bank. They will 
place mottoes on all the windows, and 
there are six of them. The outside 
pillars will be appropriately decorat- 
ed, and Youngstown will soon hum 

(Continued on Page 198) 
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CONTRASTED CONVENTIONS 


While public interest is centered upon the great political 
conventions, women from all over the United States are gath- 
ering to San Francisco for a convention which will be far more 
deeply concerned with issues vital to human welfare than are 











most of the politicians, either in Chicago or in Baltimore. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has become one of 
the country’s great forees for uplift and improvement along 
a score of lines. Many of the women who will meet in San 
Francisco could give lessons on their special topics to almost 
any of the political delegates. Why should they not have a 
vote upon these problems? The late National Prison Commis- 
sioner, the Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, said: 

“Questions of philanthropy are more and more forcing 
themselves to the front in legislation. Women have to journey 
to the Legislature at every session to instruct members and 
committees at legislative hearings. Some day we shall think 
it absurd that women who are capable of instructing men how 
to vote should not be allowed to vote themselves.” 

A. S. B. 


ROOSEVELT FOR SUFFRAGE 





Judge Lindsey of Denver went to see Roosevelt the other 
day and had a talk with him. Afterwards Lindsey announced 
to the reporters that Roosevelt had come out fully and unequivo- 
cally for woman suffrage, and would advocate putting a suffrage 
piank in the Republican national platform. The Colonel con- 
firmed the statement. The reason for his changing his former 
lukewarm theoretical belief in suffrage to active championship 
of it was declared to be its practical good results as shown 
of late in our Western States. 

People have received the news with varying feelings, cor- 
responding with their attitude toward Roosevelt and toward 
Those who believe both in suffrage and in Roose- 
velt are delighted. Those who believe in Roosevelt but oppose 
suffrage are disgusted. (“I wish I could have seen Lyman 
Abbott’s face when he heard of it!" one woman remarked). 
Those who do not believe in Roosevelt, whether they are suf- 
fragists or not, think he has done it for political effect, with an 
eye to winning the women’s vote in the six enfranchised States. 
And, finally, suffragists look upon it as a cheering and encourag- 
ing fact, whether they believe in Roosevelt or not. As Col. 
Higginson would say, “Saul is either among the prophets—or 
among the profits.” 

In this connection Roosevelt's record on the question is ot 
interest. As a member of the New York Legislature, he used 
to vote for the woman suffrage bill. When he became Gov- 
ernor, he recommended woman suffrage in his inaugural mes- 
sage. The fact that he meant to do so got wind in advance, and 
great pressure was brought to bear upon him by the Antis to 
keep him from doing it, but without success. On several 
oceasions he again declared himself in favor. Thus at a State 
Fair in Minnesota, where the suffragists had a booth, he wrote 
his name in the book which they had open for the signatures 
of sympathizers, and reminded them that he had been the first 
Governor of New York to recommend woman suffrage in his 
message to the Legislature. When he visited New Orleans and 
was given a great welcome, a gentleman introduced him to a 
prominent woman of that city with the remark that she was 
a suffragist. The Jady said, “Mr. Roosevelt is a suffragist, too.” 


suffrage. 
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He answered emphatically “You bet I am!” and he added that, 
if women were voters, they would have been invited to take part 
officially in that day’s celebration. 

But after he became President, when a small delegation of 
distinguished suffragists waited upon him and urged him to 
recommend woman suffrage in his message, they could not per- 
suade him to do so. In all his public utterances upon the sub- 
ject, for some years past, he has declared himself a believer in 
suffrage, but a lukewarm one, and has laid less emphasis upon 
his belief than upon his lukewarmness. His Laodicean attitude 
has been unsatisfactory to the suffragists, who have contrasted 
it unfavorably with La Follette’s steady and unqualified cham- 
pionship of the cause. Since Mr. Roosevelt's latest article on 
this subject in The Outlook we have had to class him practically 
as an opponent. He indeed reiterated his belief in it and said 
a number of good things, which The Woman's Journal repub- 
lished at the time. But he also gave it as his opinion that the 
question ought to be decided by a vote of the women, and that 
the women who did not express themselves either way ought 
to be counted as opposed. Anyone would unhesitatingly be 
classed as an opponent of any constitutional amendment which 
was to be submitted to the male voters if he wanted all the 
men who neglected to vote on it either way to be counted as 
opposed. So far as suffrage was concerned there was not much 
to choose between Roosevelt and Taft, who likewise said that 
he thought women ought to have it whenever it could be shown 
that the majority of them wanted it. 

Personally, we have always thought that Roosevelt was 
sincere in his mild belief in woman suffrage. His strongest ad- 
vocacy of it was years ago, when it was much less popular than 
now; and his worst utterance on the subject was in The Out- 
iook only a few months since, although he knew that the women 
of six States would vote in the coming presidential election. 

Woman suffrage has not appealed to him strongly on the 
ground of principle, and he could see no weighty argument for 
it from the standpoint of expediency, because he thought it had 
made very little difference in the enfranchised States. Long 
ago we suggested that Judge Linsey’s help might be called in 
to undeceive him on this latter point, but the suggestion was 
not followed up, and, so far as we are aware, Judge Lindsey 
acted entirely on his own motion. In any case the outcome is 
the same. Roosevelt now stands better than Taft on our ques- 
tion, but not so well as La Follette. 


CONSIDER THE WIVES 


A prisoner in an Indiana jail, detained on some petty 
charge, was seen to pass to a caller a mysterious-looking bundle. 
Examination showed that it contained the man’s allowance of 
food, which he was sending by a friend to his wife, that she in 
her poverty and illness might not starve. An investigation per- 
suaded the authorities that the man deserved his freedom, and 
he was paroled. 

Sending a man to prison often punishes his wife and chil- 
dren more than it does him. It would be both reasonable and 
humane that the proceeds of a convict’s labor in prison, over 
and above the cost of his keep, should go to help support his 
family. Such legislation may be expected to commend itself to 
» women, when it becomes the custom for them to have a voice 
in public affairs. A. 8. B. 


IRISH WOMEN HAVE GRIEVANCE 











(Concluded from Page 193) 
which is used very rarely, and only on great occasions. Never- 
theless the general suffrage bill failed. Now women in Ireland 
have been persistently urging the Irish members not to let 
the chance fail to get votes for women included in the Home 
Rule Bill. The organ of the Women's Freedom League, The 
Vote, edited by Mrs. Despard, says: 

“The Nationalists who betrayed the women over the Con- 
ciliation Bill will not find that they have thereby ensured a 
smooth passage for the Home Rule Bill. Instead of having the 
majority of Irish suffragists on their side, they have aroused in- 
dignant opposition—the reward of desertion. Mr. Dillon de- 
clared a few days ago that ‘the Nationalist party, having passed 
through the fires of misfortune and suffering and humiliation, 
has learned to sympathize with the sufferings of others, and is 
the friend of liberty in every part of the world.’ It is convenient 
to overlook the women at home while sympathizing with China. 
However, the Irish women are determined not to be over- 
looked.” 

Women’s Deputation Repulsed 

They resolved to bring the question before the National 
Convention in Dublin, and Prof. T. M. Kettle announced in the 
papers ten days beforehand his intention to propose in the Con 
vention an amendment for the inclusion of women in the Home 
Rule Bill. He protested against the betrayal of the women by 
the Irish members of Parliament, and said: “It is always very 
poor tactics for the leaders of any just cause to garrot in the 
dark another just cause.” 

But the managers of the Convention were very unwilling 
to have the question mentioned or put to vote—for fear it would 
carry, apparently, or perhaps only for fear of having to put 
themselves on record. They arbitrarily refused to admit even 
women who were regularly accredited delegates to the Conven- 
tion, when they were suspected of meaning to mention suffrage; 
and they also persuaded Prof. Kettle not to introduce his amend- 
ment. In the Convention he referred to the supposition that 
he had come there with “a bee in his bonnet,” and made haste 
to assure his hearers that the bee should not escape amongst 
them on that occasion. 

The Irish Women’s Franchise League and the Irish Women’s 
Suffrage Federation had asked that a deputation might be given 
a hearing. Their letters were left unanswered, and the deputa- 
tion, of about a hundred women, was rudely repulsed from the 
door of the Mansion House, where the Convention was being 
held. The women stood outside in the street from 9.30 A. M. till 
4 P. M., when the Convention broke up. A press report says: 

“The women’s demonstration excited much interest and ad- 
miration. A large force of police had been ordered out to keep 
them in restraint. The fear of the women, as shown by the num- 
bers of the police called out, excited much amusement. But the 
women had no aggressive designs. They distributed literature 
ard talked suffrage with the crowd. Their mere presence was 
admirable propaganda.” 

irish Women Not Discouraged 
The zeal of the Irish women grew with their ill treatment. 









bership, meetings were held up and down the country, and a 
big one convened this month in Dublin, attended by suffragists 
from all parts of Ireland, to demand that the Home Rule Bil) 
should be amended to enable women to vote for the Irish Par. 
liament. 

; A Noteworthy Meeting 

From every important centre in Ireland—North, South, East, 
West, Midlands—as well as from the Irish in London, delegates 
came representing suffrage societies and other women’s organ. 
izations of all shades of political opinion (militant and non. 
militant) to voice the united demand of Irish women for their 
inclusion in the Home Rule Bill. 

Among the societies sending delegates were the Irish 
Women’s Franchise League, the Irish Women’s Suffrage Federa- 
tion, the Irish Women’s Suffrage Society, the Irish League for 
Women’s Suffrage, the Irish Drapers’ Assistants’ Union (Wom 
en’s Committee), the Irish Women Workers’ Union, the Daugh. 
ters of Erin, the Munster Women’s Franchise League, and the 
Waterford, Lisburn, Newry, Warrenpoint, Birr, Armagh, Lim. 
erick, Derry and Wexford Suffrage Societies. 

The hall, next to the largest in Dublin, was gay with flags 
in the colors of the different societies, and all around it were 
ranged shields bearing the names of the many places which had 
sent delegates. 


Woman Senator Presides 

The women on the platform included town councillors, gradu. 
ates from the two great Irish Universities, poor law guardians, 
women doctors, working women, artists, actresses, teachers and 
nurses. A newspaper report says: 

“Never before in Ireland were so many distinguished women, 
representative of every shade of thought and activity, gathered 
logether to voice a unanimous demand for citizenship in an 
Irish Parliament.” 

The chair was occupied by Miss Mary Hayden, M. A., Sena- 
tor of the National University of Ireland. She urged that in 
stead of basing the Irish franchise to the Home Rule Bill on 
the existing Parliamentary register of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Local Government Register should be substituted. The 
women thus enfranchised would be women already experienced 
in voting. Any scheme of government for Ireland which is to 
be a success, she said, must enlist the wisdom and special gifts 
of each class in the community. 

The following resolution was carried with one dissentient: 

“That, while expressing no opinion on the general question 
of Home Rule, this mass meeting of delegates from the Irish 
Suffrage Societies and other women’s organizations, represent- 
ing all shades of political and religious opinion, profoundly re- 
giets the proposal to estabish a new Constitution in Ireland on 
2% purely male franchise, and calls upon the Government to 
amend the Home Rule Bill in Committee by adopting the Local 
Government Register (which ineludes women) as the basis of 
the franchise for the new Parliament.” 

Mrs, Chambers (Belfast), Mrs. Crichton (Sligo), Mrs. Sheehy 
Skeffington (Chairman of Committee I. W. F. L.), Mrs. Gibson 
(Limerick), Miss Day (Cork), Mrs. Wyse Power (Vice-President 
Sinn Fein), Miss Lennox (Irish Suffrage League, London), and 
Mrs. Cowan (Birr) spoke in support of the resolution, pointing 
out the various reasons why Irish women who have exercised 
the municipal vote with such efficiency should be given a share 
in electing Ireland’s Parliament. 

Messages of sympathy were received from the Rev. J. O. 
Hannay (George A. Birmingham), Mr. George Russell (editor of 
The Irish Homestead), Mr. James Connelly (Secretary of the In 
dependent Labor Party for Ireland), Miss Galway (Secretary of 
ithe Textile Operatives’ Society of Belfast), Mrs. Cope (Secretary 
of the Armagh Suffrage Society), Madame Maud Gonne, Miss 
Mellone, Frederick Ryan, St. John Ervine, Wm. Sears (Ennis- 
corthy Echo), Miss Deborah Webb, Mr. Harris, J. P., Mrs. 
Hawkes-Cormack, Dr, Sophie Bryant, Mrs. Dryhurst, Miss O’Con- 
nell Hayes, and Miss Patricia Hoey. Cablegrams were received 
from Miss Vida Goldstein of Australia and from suffragists in 
America. 


When it became clear that these earnest and dignified repre- 
sentations would not be heeded, eight women, according to the 
cablegrams, took to breaking the windows of government build- 
ings. If men had been exposed to the same provocation, they 
would have broken heads, and a multitude of them. 

A. 8S. B. 


THE LESSON OF A LIFE 





In the death of Dr. Martha George Ripley of Minneapolis 
the world has lost one of its noblest women. From her youth 
to the very end, she was a strong and active force for good, 
spreading comfort and help around her. The lesson of such 
a life shouid not be wasted. 

Born in Lowell, Vt., in 1843, she was taken by her parents 
to Fort Atkinson, Ia., while still a baby. As a nineteen-year-old 
schoo] teacher, she already began to show the energy and help- 
ful public spirit that marked her whole life. She was collect- 
ing money for the Sanitary Commission, to aid the soldiers 
in the Civil War; and she asked a rich but stingy farmer for 
a contribution. He refused to give any money, but told her 
she might have all the potatoes she could dig in a day. “How 
many hours will you call a day?” she asked. “From sunup to 
sundown?” He assented. “Very well,” she said, “at sunrise 
tomorrow I shall be in your potato field.” She was wholly 
unused to such work, but she was a tall, strong girl, and his 
wife and daughters showed her where to find the best potatoes 
and the easiest digging. Before eleven o'clock she had dug 
so many that the farmer offered to give her ten dollars in 
exchange for them. She answered, “If you had given me five 
yesterday I should have been quite satisfied, but now I am 
going to have the potatoes.” By sunset, she had blistered 
hands and an aching back, but she had dug more than ninety 
dollars’ worth of potatoes. 

She married a neighbor’s son, William Warren Ripley, and 
moved with him to Massachusetts, where he was interested in 
paper manufacture. She was a strong advocate of woman suf- 
frage, and soon endeared herself greatly to the workers in 
that cause. One day when she had dropped in at The Woman's 
Journal office, she remarked, “I don’t know what to make of 
people whe say they are the only suffragists in their town. 
I was the only one in my town when 1 went there, but now 
there are dozens of them!” 

Her friend, Alice Whitney Burton, tells how she came to 
study medicine after she was already the mother of three chil- 





The suffrage societies all over Ireland increased rapidly in mem- 





dren: “She did not choose to be a physician. The practice 
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of medicine was in a manner forced upon her. In the primi- 
tive life in Iowa where her early womanhood was spent, it was 
a far cry to a doctor in emergency. Neighbors helped each 
other in sickness as they best might. In this hard school, 
through two epidemics of diphtheria, with no time for prayers 
or tears, the young physician-to-be won high honors. After 
her marriage and removal to Massachusetts it was still the 
same. Wherever she might be, neighbors turned to her for 
help in sickness. At last, after a terrible night with a case of 
membranous croup, she declared that she must either refuse 
such calls absolutely or take a course of study and become a 
qualified physician. 

“She became one of the great physicians of the country. 
| do not know how celebrated she may be; the plaudits of 
charity patients carry scarcely farther than their cries for help; 
but I do know that of the multitudes of sufferers who asked 
help none were ever sent away empty-handed.” 

Naturally, there were those who thought that the mother 
of a young family was unwise to take a medical course. The 
professors at the Boston University Medical School urged these 
friends not to dissuade her. They said her taient and aptitude 
showéd her to be one of the very few persons unmistakably 
cut out by nature for a physician. 

Dr. Ripley was still in the medical school when a contro- 
versy arose as to equal rights for the women students. Cer- 
tain opportunities in a hospital connected with the school, very 
vseful in giving experience to a young doctor, were annually 
awarded to the best students among the young men. The young 
women—very likely put up to it by Dr. Ripley—petitioned that 
the women students might share. The faculty consented. The 
mele students threatened to strike—all but one. [His name 
wis Lord. Let it be remembered to his honor. At some Uni- 
versity function in those days, the poet Whittier was a guest; 
and when he heard that only one of the budding medicos had 
stood up for justice to the young women, Mr. Whittier made 
a special request to be introduced to him.] The faculty wav- 
ered; I believe they voted to retract the promise given to the 
women. Then the women threatened to strike, and the authori- 
ties were much perplexed. Some of the students were discuss- 
ing the matter one day while busy in the dissecting room. 
Dr. Ripley was at work upon a backbone, and she held it up, 
remarking that that was what the faculty needed. One of the 
professors was within hearing, unknown to her, and reported 
the remark. The matter was finally decided in favor of equal 
rights. 

Dr. Ripley was graduated in 1883, and in the same year 
she and her husband moved to Minneapolis. For the next six 
years she was President of the Minnesota Woman Suffrage 
Association, initiating and carrying out much excellent legis- 
lative work. Mainly through her efforts the age of protection 
for girls was gradually raised from ten years to sixteen. 

Her medical practice grew and grew, till it was the largest 
in Minneapolis. Much of it was among the poor, for she re- 
fused no one for lack of power to pay. But she was also very 
successful with patients of means. The calls upon her were 
incessant, and she could not bear to turn away people who were 
suffering, even if they came after hours. One day when she 
had some friends to lunch, they counted the number of times 
that she was called either to her office or to the telephone dur- 
ing the lunch hour. There were seventeen calls! She had 
the energy of a score of ordinary human beings, and used it 
lavishly to help all who were afflicted, 

Dr. Ripley was concerned in the establishment of the 
Homeopathic Medical School, afterward taken over by the State 
University, and was professor of children’s diseases, She be- 
longed to the American Institute of Homeopathy, the Woman’s 
Medical Club and various city and State medical societies. She 
was a member of Plymouth Congregational Church. 

In 1886 two yoemg girls who had been seduced and an older 
woman in need of work were thrown in her way almost simul- 
taneously, She rented small quarters as a shelter, and put the 
two girls in charge of the older woman as matron. This was 
the beginning of the Maternity Hospital, which for the last 
twenty-five years has been Dr. Ripley’s great interest and pride. 
From its humble beginnings it had grown into a famous insti- 
tution, with beautiful grounds, and a Nursery, Nurses’ Home 
and Babies’ Bungalow, in addition to the main hospital. It was 
designed primarily to help unfortunate girls, but Dr. Ripley’s 
professional skill secured for it a standing at the head of simi- 
lar institutions, and brought to it patients of means and respecta- 
bility, and even attracted difficult cases from distant cities. 
Pointing out to me one private room in the hospital with its 
little white bed, Dr. Ripley said to me, “Seven of my grand- 
children have been born in that room.” The death-rate among 
ting mothers and babies at this hospital was almost incredibly 
ow, 

Through Dr, Ripley's efforts hundreds of the illegitimate 
children born in her hospital were adopted into the best fami- 
lies of Minneapolis, and she used to say with pride that they 
had turned out on the average fully as well as the children 
horn into families of the same class. Hundreds of unfortunate 
Sirls have been helped by her to a better life. Mrs. Burton 
Writes: 

“Her constant anxiety and effort have been to keep the 
hospital a charitable institution. The opportunities for pay 
patients are constant and increasing, but the needs of the poor 
chiefly appealed to her. Neither was she dismayed by ingrati- 
tude. Among so many, the ingrate and the impostor were 
sometimes found; but she never lost hope or courage or kind- 
hess, 

“Let us praise her, for she hath ‘delivered the soul of the 
poor out of the hands of evildoers.’ ” 

Dr. Ripley was fortunate in having an excellent husband. 
He passed away only last year. They were “pleasant and 
lovely in their lives,” and in death they were not long divided. 

It may be asked what became of Dr. Ripley’s children while 
she was go busy with medical work. A larger share of their 
Care devolved upon the father than is customary. Mr. Ripley 
told me that not only had he found great pleasure in this, but 
he believed it had been very good for the four daughters. He 
made them his companions in fishing and in his other outdoor 
Pe them up more like boys than girls, he said. 
‘aa wth = in the open air was pirat and it was a capi- 
pe seis vo their health. They all grew up tall and strong, 
ane pe en able to be companions to their husbands in 

at weaker helpmates could not. 
oun Burton says she first saw Dr. Ripley at a suffrage 
on in Boston—‘“a strikingly handsome young woman, 


was her neighbor and family physician in Minneapolis for thirty 
years. She says: 

“Dr. Ripley was an old-fashioned ‘plain living and high 
thinking’ equal suffragist, a friend and co-worker with Lucy 


glorious company of leaders now passed on, leaving the desire 
of their hearts but partially fulfilled on earth.” 

Dr. Ripley also passed away without seeing her heart’s 
desire, a new building for her beloved hospital, but its directors 
are bending themselves to the work, and believe that it will 
soon be raised as a memorial to her. 

Dr. Ripley’s devotion to the hospital and her habit of giv- 
ing her strength unstintedly to others finally cost her her life. 
She had always enjoyed fine health, but two years ago an 
attack of typhoid fever left her much weakened. She never- 
theless kept up her practice and her work at the hospital, while 
awaiting its new medical director, whose arrival was uner 
pectedly delayed. Dr. Ripley cared for a patient only the day 
before her death. One of her daughters writes: 

“Mother worked to the very end, her mind as keen and 
alert as ever. Her last words and thought were for her beloved 
hospital: ‘How is everything at the hospital?’ With that came 
a fainting spell, from which she never came out.” 

For all her ability and success, Dr. Ripley always remained 
modest, simple and unaffected. Her great warm heart, her 
courage and kindness and upbuoying strength of character, 
helped her patients more than any medicine could have done. 
She was a most public-spirited citizen, and well deserved the 
portrait drawn of her by the hospital directors in their memo- 
rial resolutions: “One who had always the best interest and 
good name of the city at heart; who never failed to give her 
voice in encouragement of worthy enterprises, or in protest 
against measures and conditions detrimental to the welfare of 
the city; who was resourceful in suggesting remedies for exist- 
ing evils and helpful in furthering them.” 

Her death brings to thousands a sense of grief and personal 
loss; but the memory of her noble life will remain with us 
as a lasting inspiration. A. S. B. 


THE VOTE OF WOMEN 


What influence will the votes of women have upon the fall 
elections? 

This is a subject which as yet has never been seriously con- 
sidered by slate-makers and campaign managers, but the signs of 
the times present indubitable evidence that hereafter it will have 
te be. ; 

This year the women will vote in six States, possibly in 
seven. Five of these States: California, Idaho, Utah, Washing- 
ton and Wyoming, are Republican, and they cast 31 electoral 
votes. 

Colorado is insurgent, and her six electoral votes are in 
doubt. 

In Ohio the Constitutional Convention has provided for sub- 
mission of the question of enfranchisement for women to the 
voters on Sept. 3. It carried two to one in the Convention; if 
it carries in the State there will be 24 more electoral votes that 
may be controlled by women.* 

There are 531 votes in the Electoral College. It takes 266 
to elect, and 61 of them may be dominated by women voters. 

When the Biennial convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs meets in San Francisco this month, there will 
be a conference among the delegates present who are voters. It 
will not be on any program, nor connected with the sessions of 
the convention. The time and place may even be kept a secret, 
but for a long time women voters have felt that there should be 
some plan for unified action among them, and they intend to 





make one now. 

It is well known that Sarah Platt Decker, ex-president of 
the Federation, is heartily in favor of such action, and the faith- 
ful will probably look to her as their natufral leader. 

Women divide on national policies, but it is believed that 
they can be prevailed on to unite in a demand for “The Ballot 
First,” and to give their united strength to the candidate who 
is pledged to bring about the general enfranchisement of their 
sex. It is easy to see that the united vote of women would con- 
trol in any State, for the vote of the men is sure to be divided. 
For months past, women voters and would-be voters have 
been writing to prospective candidates asking their views on 
this question, and the answers have been wholly unsatisfactory, 
save and except in the case of Senator La Follette. 

Without a candidate pledged to their cause the women may 
fail to effect any concerted scheme of action, but they will lay 
the way for 1916. 

Ellis Meredith, in The Public. 





DENVER WOMEN DID IT 





(Concluded from Page 1935) 

ment of the Republican machine, put up by them to defeat me 
because of my story of “The Beast and the Jungle,” and par- 
ticularly of the fight on corrupt politics in Denver. The entire 
Citizens’ ticket won by 10,000 majority over the bi-partisan ma- 
chine candidates, and the result is due largely to the fact that 
women vote in Denver. I do not believe such a victory would 
have been possible had it not been for this fact. 

I am tremendously tied up at this moment with a mass 
of correspondence and accumulated work, which has necessarily 
been neglected during the municipal campaign for my re-election, 
and to defeat the bi-partisan machine that we have fought here 
for the past ten years, and it is physically impossible to get up 
a letter just at this time, but I am going to try to do so at the 
earliest date. 

Here in Denver there is no question of doubt that the great 
victory—the greatest in the history of American politics—over 
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to the exclusion of other methods of propaganda. There are two 
or three automobiles going every night, making two or three 
stands, and always the crowds are large. On Monday last there 
was a Whirlwind Campaign in Queen’s Borough, managed by 





Stone, Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, and all the| Mrs. Alfred J. Eno, who is taking the place of Mrs. Ecob in her 


absence. Stops were made in Jamaica, Woodhaven, Ridgewood, 
Elmhurst, Corona, Long Island City and Richmond Hill; the last 
a wonderful meeting, with hundreds of people and great enthusi- 
asm, The speakers were Mrs. Laidlaw, Miss Freeman and Mrs. 
Suffren. Seven speeches in a day would make a pace even for 
a presidential candidate; but only one of the women's voices 
gave out, and then only at the end. ¢ 

There is much indignation at the statement in the June 
“Protest” that there were many paid marchers in the Suffrage 
Parade; college women at three to five dollars a head, and work- 
ing women at a dollar each. The Party had more members 
marching than any other organization; not only behind the 
Party banners, but in the occupational groups; and the idea of 
paid marchers certainly never entered anyone's head. It takes 
the devious and indirect brain of an anti-suffragist to ascribe un 
cdreamed-of meanness to other women. 

Martha Wentworth Suffren. 


WOULD STRENGTHEN RIGHT SIDE 


Wm. J. Schieffelin, Chairman of the Committee on Immi- 
gration of New York City, writes to the Cleveland Leader: 

“If women are given the ballot, the cause of decency and 
righteousness will be strengthened, because the proportion of 
good women to the total number of women is greatly in excess 
of the proportion of good men to the total number of men. 

“Political issues are largely either questions of housekeep 
ing or questions of morals. On both of these women are entirely 





competent to speak. 

“Mrs. Schieffelin is strongly in favor of equal suffrage, and, 
although she is the mother of nine children, would have the 
time and interest to cast her ballot.” 


Woman’s Journal Business 


Pledges By the Hundred Being Redeemed—A Word 
of Warning and a New Suggestion for Making 
Co-operation More Telling 








N June 14 the Woman’s Journal office re- 

ceived from Miss Jane Addams a batch ai 
100 new subscribers, accompanied by $100, 
Miss Addams was one of the Chicago women 
who pledged too new Journal subscribers 
at the recent Mississippi Valley Conference. 
This is only one proof out of many we are 
receiving that the 2,000 new subscribers 
pledged at Chicago and Milwaukee were not merely a 
beautiful dream. The pledgers are “making good!” 
Michigan and Wisconsin are two of the States that 
are’ sending in large numbers toward their hundreds 
pledged. Please bear in mind that these are both cam- 
paign States! It only goes to prove that the more good 
work one does the more one can do. The splendid work 
of the women in all the campaign States is proof of how 
richly their States deserve to be campaign States. 

One name was omitted from the honor list of pledgers 

last week. Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall, of Washington, 

D. C., pledges 45. Mrs. Tindall was not at the confer- 

ences in Chicago and Milwaukee, but she was so pleased 

with the work done in the west that she wants to be 
counted as one who caught our enthusiasm and must do 
something to prove it. 

Now for a word of warning. Here is a letter just 

received: “I do not know why the Journal has been sent 
to me, and I do not care to subscribe.. All items of in- 
terest in regard to woman suffrage I find stated more 
fairly in other papers.” 
The writer is apparently an anti-suffragist whom 
some one has been trying to convert. No one but a con- 
firmed anti-suffragist could have written the letter after 
receiving the Journal for four months. In most cases 
we find that it proves a good venture to send the Journal 
to those who do not yet know the suffrage cause, to those 
who are in doubt, and to many who call themselves anti- 
suffragists. We should, however, guard against sending 
it to a confirmed anti-suffragist without mentioning that 
the subscription is a gift, especially if she is not liberal- 
minded about other matters, or if she has reached the 
age when change of mind is unlikely on any subject. 
A good rule to follow in sending the Journal to any 
one is to write a personal note, saying you are sending 
it, specifying for how long, and saying that at the ex- 
piration of the subscription she will be given an oppor- 
tunity to renew if she finds she would like to receive the 
paper for a longer period. 

For those who do not wish to write a personal note, 

but would like some notice sent accompanying the first 

copy of the paper, we shall furnish a neat card. These 
cards will be sent free to any of our readers. If you 
wish the Journal] Office to send them for you to the new 


O 








subscriber, will you add two cents to the subscription 


price to pay the postage? 
Agnes E. Ryan. 
Will you glance at the accompanying pledge blank 


and fill it out if you have not already done your share? 


Many have already done more than their share. 





corrupt politics, was due primarily to the women’s vote. It was 
the biggest single factor in the result. I suppose it would be 
impossible to get some of the anti-suffrage papers to publish the 
facts about it; however, if they will publish this statement for 


me, you are more than welcome to it. 
Ben B. Lindsey. 





A year ago Judge Lindsey said: “It is only a matter of a 
short time when Denver shall become the cleanest, most moral 
and democratic city in America, and Colorado the most ideal 
Commonwealth in America.” Doesn't it seem to be coming? . 
Street meetings take up the attention of the Party almost 





WOMAN’S JOURNAL PLEDGE BLANK. 


I hereby pledge............. new subscribers 
for the Woman’s Journal to be sent to the 
Journal office on or before July 31, 1912. 
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*The Ohio amendment, if ratified at the polls, will not go into effcet 














Ww ” 
ith a wonderfully clear speaking voice.” Later, Dr. Ripley! +) yanuary, 1913—Ed. Woman's Journal. 
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PILLOW TOP AND BACK 


ONE PILLOW TOP: natural color 
excellent quality PURE IRISH LINEN 
size 18 x 18 stamped 


“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 


ready for embroidering: including 
enough material to embroider. 
BACK OF SAME MATERIAL. 
Postage prepaid any place in the 
United States 


Did You Break It{? 


BUY A BOTTLE OF| 





it will permanently mend china, glass- 
ware, furniture, meerschaum, vases, books, 


ete. Also Leather and Rubber cement. Price, $1.00 


All three kinds le per bottle from your Send Now 
dealer HELP THE CAUSE by having one of 
MAJOR MFG. CO., N.Y. C. these pillows in your home. 


A. MAJOR, Pres. Price of pillow all embroidered, 


ines $5.00 
A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, FAY ALDRICH 


Over Five Million Free Samples || 457 Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 
Given Away Each Year. 

The constant and increasing sales from S S 

samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s WEB TER HOU E 

Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 

shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, WENTWORTH, N. H. 

Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives An ideal home for Summer Guests. 

instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters ‘Terms six to nine dollars a week, 

and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes Kooklets if desired. 

walking a delight. Just the thing for Address F. E. WEBSTER, 

Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 

Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c. 4 Don’t ac- Weatwerth, N. i. 

cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack. 

age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 














HAWAIAN ASKS FOR VOTE 








Delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention to Present Plea _ for 
Woman Suffrage 


etiduaes LECTURE 


Oolitic aud == Our.) Pocket Gilbert J. Walter, 





Democratic na- 
bowl howl man's need of tional committeeman from Hawaii, 
mins vole suiled for San Francisco en route for 


Address ; the Baltimore Convention. He car- 


EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP ries with him a resolution asking for 


600 West 192d Street, 


woman suffrage in Hawaii. 


DENVER USED CHURCHES 
FOR POLLING PLACES 


New York City 











At the recent election in Denver in 


WANTED five precincts the polling places were 


Pry located in churches. Where men 
Ity young man, position at general 


housework. TLlonest, faithful, anxious || 4lone vote, any vacant store is consid- 
to work and learn to speak English; 

private family, hotel or restaurant 
Sddres Olan Shirinian, 4 Pratt Place, 
Lyun, Massachusetts 


ered suitable; where women vote, 
libraries, schools and churches are 
used for polling places. 

When the home-making sex goes 
into politics, politics becomes home- 


LOUISIANA HEEDS like and polling places locate them- 
THE TIMELY CALL 














selves naturally in places pleasant 

and fit for women to go. 

Southern State Takes Favorable At- It is cheaper too. The city of Los 
titude Toward Women’s Rights Angeles saved $50,000 by using public 

buildings for voting places at the first 





The Louisiana Legislature is 81VINE | election at which women voted. 
ome heed at the present session to 
le wishes of the suffragists. On June 


HELP OHIO! 


i4, the House committee on registra- 


iion and election laws reported a con- ; 
Wanted—One hundred women and 


men and associations to give $100 each 
to the Ohio campaign. 

Ohio has $1,200,000 voters to reach 
in less than three months’ time. We 
need funds for printing, postage, and, 
in some cases, railroad fares. 

No campaign for woman suffrage 
has ever had the large number of vot- 
ers to reach that Ohio possesses. 

Ohio suffragists will do the lion's 
share, but must have financial help 


COMMONWEALTH 
_ ener HOTEL from sister States. Do, everybody, take 
EC REMON tie stock in our Ohio campaign, and re- 


Inc. ceive as a gratifying dividend the sat- 
isfaction of participating in our vic- 


tutional amendment allowing wom- 
en to vote at primary elections with 
he recommendation that the bill be 
put on the desks of the 


printed an¢ 
members. The committee has report- 
ed favorably a bill to permit women 
io serve on educational and charitable 
oards throughout the State. 













Opposite 
- ” tory Sept. 3d! 
2 StateHouse Harriet Taylor Upton. 
BOSTON Mrs. Edward T. Taylor, wife of the 
. DSC MASS. Colorado Congressman, is president of 


erat the newly-organized Women’s Nation- 
west al Democratic League. 





~ MAKE $21. 00 
NEXT SATURDAY 


MARVEL VAPORIZER 


for coal olllamps. Makes common 
lamp a vapor lamp. o mantles 
ito b No smoke or smell, 
Cuts down 

»reak chimneys. 
—_ as tone ap basnes. Fits any 
Agente quetted sees 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Listen: } —— ae » Ark., 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 
Kreiger, 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. ane! aye 
Cleaning Plant. ; exam malo 88:50 one 
RY. You can average 


en or women, this 
$42 A WEEK. <3 css 
* Anyone can do this wor 


No experience required. Make big money—be inde- 
pendent, work all or spare time. Not forsale in 
ores, Bend no money but write quick for details. 


Sidney Fairchild Co., 462 Fairchild Bldg., Toledo,0. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 





t — Cont 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER FP. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 


























BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL 


BROADWAY, CORNER THIRD STREET 
IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 
Only Medium Price Hotel left in New York. 
Special attention given to ladies unescorted 
Special Rates for Summer 
OUR TABLE is the foundation of our enormous business. 
American Plan, $2.50 upwards 
European Plan, $1.00 upwards 
Sena ror Large Colored Map of New York, FREE 
DAN Cc. WEBB, Proprietor 


The Only New York Hotel Featuring American Plan 
Moderage Prices. Excellent Food. Good Service. 





SUFFRAGE CHANGES 
OHIO MAP 


(Concluded from Page 195) 





with the work of the committee 
there. When Youngstown starts to 
do a thing it usually makes a success 
of it. 
Mrs. Park and Miss Schneiderman 
are there now. 

Mrs. Park Effaces Herself 
Mrs. Park’s theory for a campaign 
has always been that outside organ- 
izers should efface themselves, and 
it is almost impossible to get any 
report from her saying what she has 
done. However, the Youngstown peo- 
ple are strong in her praises, and she 
seems to have been able to do an 
immense amount of work. 
The president of this association is 
Mrs. C. C. Felton, daughter of Rich- 
ard Brown, who was among the lead- 
ing financiers of the valley. 
Dr. Ida Clark, one of the vice-presi- 
dents, is a sister of John Clark, one 
of the leaders of the Cleveland Bar 
and of the Democratic party in Ohio. 
The committee work is in competent 
hands, and Mahoning County is sure 
of rolling up a good majority for the 
amendment. 

Street Vendors Are Deserted 
The men who speak on the street 
corner selling patent medicines, etc., 
say they will be glad when the cam- 
paig -n is over , bec ause as soon as our 
meeting opens their customers dis- 
appear, 

Ten Thousand Balloons for Ohio 
The yellow balloon seems to be the 
last novelty in the campaign. At the 
Mississippi Conference a friend do- 
nated 10,000 such balloons for the 
State work. 

The College Club, at a recent din- 
ner in Youngstown, voted to endorse 
woman suffrage, 32 to three, clearly | 
indicating that education, progress and 
woman suffrage are an inseparable 
trio. 

The program of the Youngstown 
Musical Festival, with Theodore Thom- 
as’s Orchestra as the leading feature, 
was voluminous and attractive. The 
full-page advertisement, judiciously 
placed, was headed “Votes for Wom- 
en,” and this was followed by con- 
vincing statements why women should 
vote, 

Miss Hauser, who has been doing 
some work in the vicinity of Head- 
quarters and at Youngstown and at 
Salem, has gone to Dayton, and will 
visit Springfield, Xenia, Hamilton and 
Cincinnati before returning home. 
Ashtabula suffragists are alert. Mrs. 
Theodore Hall, Jr., and Mrs. Fred 
Morrison chalked the pavements of 
that city in order to advertise a street 
meeting at which Mrs. Ida Porter- 
Boyer was the speaker. 

The Ashtabula County W. C. T. U. 
held an important. convention, at 
which Mrs. Florence E. Richards and 
Mrs, Boyer urged the necessity of all 
women working for Amendment No. 
23. The convention was followed by 
an institute at Jefferson, at which 
Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Boyer were 
‘invited to give addresses. 

Miss Catherine Hazelton of New 
Straitesville, Perry County, bought an 
automobile lately in order that she 
might carry on the suffrage work in 
her county, where it was hardly 
known. She and Mrs. Hackstaff have 
been touring the county with wonder- 
ful results. Mrs. Hackstaff goes next 
to Newark and to some of the coun- 
ties on the West Virginia border. 

Our press matter is being used in 
every county. 

Miss Moore’s Apt Reply 

Mrs. Susan P. Hubbard, President 
of the Anti association, has addressed 
a letter to Rev. Henrietta G. Moore 
of Springfield, saying that 80 per cent. 
of Ohio women are opposed to suf- 
frage, and asking for a test vote. She 
says that she has figures which prove 
that only one-third of the women of 
‘California will vote under the most 
favorable conditions, etc. Miss Moore 
replies that Gov. Johnson, in his 
speech before the Constitutional Con- 
vention, said that in Los Angeles 
women registered in many districts in 
‘greater proportion than did men. Miss 
Moore further says that this is no 
time to take a straw vote, and quotes 
Nehemiah: “We are doing a great 
work, so that we cannot come down. 
Why should the work cease while we 
leave it and come down to you?” 

“Check in Every Letter?” 

A woman who has given time and 
money to the Ohio campaign said in 
a letter the other day, “Would it not 


‘great suffrage day in Ohio. 


seem nice to have a check in every 
letter which you received? Thinking 
it would, I am enclosing one in this.” 
It is needless to say that the answer 
is, Aye! Aye! Verily. 

Fourth Will Be Great Day 
Fourth of July is going. to be a 
Already 
at State Headquarters we are not 
able to fill the demand made upon us 
for speakers for the Fourth. 

Brave Suffrage Tramp 

Mrs. Graham went to Winona yes- 
terday and walked back to Salem. 
She carried a yellow knapsack con- 
taining suffrage fliers, which she dis- 
tributed at farmhouses as she tramped 
along. 

Harriet Taylor Upton. 


PRESIDENT SHAW’S VIEWS 





Rey. Anna H. Shaw, President of 
the N. A. W. S. A., contributes to Mc- 
Call’s Magazine for July, by request, 
an article on what she woald do if she 
were President of the United States. 
She says that she would choose her 
Cabinet as follows: 

Secretary of State, Jane Addams, of 
Hull House, Chicago; Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mrs. Hetty Green, capitalist 
and financier of New York; Secretary 
of War, Andrew Carnegie, multi- 
millionaire apostle of peace; Attorney- 
General, Louis D. Brandeis, the em. 
inent Boston attorney; Postmaster- 
General, Senator Jonathan Bourne, of 
Oregon; Secretary of the Interior, 
Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent of 
Chicago Public Schools; Secretary or 
Agriculture, Professor Charles Bailey, 
Dean of the Cornell Agricultural 
School; Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, John Mitchell, chairman 
of the Trade Agreement Depart- 
ment of the National Civic Fed- 
Chairman of the Child 
Welfare Commission, Jean Gordon, 
of the Child Labor League, New 
Orleans; Chairman of the White Slave 
Commission, John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; 
Chairman of the Pure Food Commis- 
sion, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former 
Chief Chemist of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

There's no doubt that some of 
these appointments would be highly 
popular—more so than some of those 
likely to be made by the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Miss Shaw enumerates. thirteen 
topics in the interest of which she 
would urge national and State legisla- 
tion. She begins with the importance 
oi having a truly republican form of 
government, in which citizens should 
have a vote irrespective of sex, and 
goes on to consider education, parcels 
posts, railways as express Carriers, 
farm produce as collateral for banks, 
inspection of manufactories, food pro- 
duction, a child welfare commission, 
prevention of contagion and infection, 
the white slave traffic, marriage and 
divorce, reduction of the tariff, and 
prohibition of the ownership of large 
tracts of uncultivated land by aliens. 
On all these subjects Miss Shaw has 
interesting and suggestive things to 
say, and the whole article is well 
worth reading. She says, in conclu- 
sion: “With the gradual extension of 
suffrage to women, the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment will be called upon to deal with 
conditions of government which ap- 
ply to the conservation of human 
lives rather than to those which apply 
to the protection of property.” 


eration; 





CELEBRATE WITH 
FLYERS 





Don't forget the little flag flyers for 
Fourth of July celebrations. 

Take advantage of the big crowds 
gathered together to celebrate “In- 
dependence Day” to remind the men 
that women have yet to achieve their 
political independence. 

Shower them down at the picnic, 
the aviation meet, the balloon ascen- 
sion, the patriotic meeting. 

Hand them out along the streets 
wherever there are processions. 

Give them to your butcher, your 
baker, your grocery man, as a sou- 
venir of the day. 

They are cheap. They are gay. 
They are patriotic. They are printed 
in blue on white paper and they have 
a border of tiny red, white and blue 
American flags. They come in six 
varieties—each one with a different 
set of pointed remarks, including, of 
course, in large letters, “Votes for 
Women.” 

Send your order to National Head- 
quarters NOW. Five cents per hun- 














—— 


dred, seven cents post-paid; forty-five 





COLONIAL LINE 


The 
New England and New York York A -y- an 
IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


VIA BAIL AND BOAT 
ONE WAY 


$2.6 ROUND TRIP $5. 10 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


In Commission. 

We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require a 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modern appointments. 


Ticket Office, 256 Washington Stree, 
Bostena. 


K Ritchic, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 








ORIENTAL and ANTIQUE 
GOODS 


Rugs, all sizes and kinds; Orien- 
tal embroideries and laces, all 
sizes; Egyptian serge, all colors; 
all kinds of mahogany antique fur- 
niture. Lowest prices. 


Cc. BARTIVIAN 
253 Shawmut Ave., Boston 
Be sure to say you are a suffragist. 








Educate Your Daughter 
by Summer in Europe! 


SPECIAL PARTY FOR YOUNG GIRLS 
UNDER INTBLLIGENT CHAPBRONAGE 
Making 
Continental Teur of Seven Countries, $690 


En Peasion Costinental Tour, . . $475 


Asnagepest for Private satestag 
im Courrier-Chauffeur 


Summer Stady ia France er Germany, $300 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD, 
King-Crawterd Classical Scheol, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 
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Scottish Terriers 


Offered as comparions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming. 
Best for children’s pets. 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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To Woman's Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 74e Woman's Journal." If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
122 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 








PLEASE MENTION THE 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
WHEN WRITING TO OUR 
ADVERTISERS. 














cents per thousand, fifty-nine cents 
post-paid is the price. This is an ex- 
traordinarily low rate for two-color 
printing. Don’t fail to take advantage 
of the opportunity to make propagan- 
da in this thoroughly patriotic way. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





R. C. Beadle, secretary of the Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage, no soon- 
er heard the news about Mr. Roose- 
velt than he rushed to the telephone 
and called up the office of the Out- 
look to ask the doughty colonel to 
join the league. The colonel wasn’t 
there, but Mr. Beadle succeeded in 
making an appointment with his sec- 
retary, Frank Harper, and the invita- 
tion will be presented in due form. 





The Indiana Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has issued a call for its third 
State convention, to be held at Logans- 
port, June 28-29. This is to be a mass 
convention to which all woman suf- 
frage organizations are invited for 
the purpose of conferring upon the 
best methods of carrying on work. 
The Greater Logansport Commercial 
Club, which has 350 members, recent- 
ly decided by unanimous vote to ad- 
mit women to membership on the 
same terms as men and with equal 
voice in its civic work. Nearly thirty 
years ago the original Indiana W. 5S. 
A., the first State suffrage associa 
tion ever organized, held its annual 
meeting in Logansport, by invitation. 
Some of the seed sown on that occa 
sion evidently took root and has since 
flourished. 
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UNIQUE PLAN FOR 
CELEBRATING FOURTH 





Mrs. Pansy M. Clark of Rosedale, 
the State chairman of finance, has 
planned a dollar a name gift to Head- 
quarters on July 4 to help make this a 
real Independence Day for Kansas 
womanhood, Many women cannot 
give their time, but can contribute at 
least one dollar to help those who are 
working to carry out their plans. 
Three Topeka women each handed in 
a dollar to head the list. Who next? 

Congressman Taylor of Colorado 
made an address before the commit- 
tee at the suffrage hearing in Wash- 
ington, which refutes every objection. 
He is supplying us with hundreds of 
copies. Would that one of these could 
be given each voter! Those who do 
receive a copy please read it and pass 
it on. 

Instead of women being 
by voting, the voting places and the 
voting privileges in Kansas have been 
elevated by the presence of women at 
municipal elections. 

The following speakers of national 
reputation have promised to assist us 
later in the season in Kansas in the 
speaking campaign. Where shall we 
send them? 

Dr. Anna Shaw, 
~. Anthony, Raymond 
Rev. Olympia 


degraded 


Laura Clay, Lucy 
Robbins and 
Brown Willis, 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, Rev. 
Safford, Judge Ben Lindsey, 
Judge B. O. Aylesworth, Hon. Edw, T. 
Miss 
Miss 


wife, 


Mary 


Omar Garwood, 
Haley, J. 


Mrs. 


Taylor, Hon. 


Margaret A. H. Braly, 
Virginia 
Martin, 


brooks, Anna Delong 
Mrs. Terrell of Texas. 
we have a long list of 
citizens who will give 
the for their faith in the 
“Woman's Forward Movement.” 

Mrs. W. T. Johnston of Wichita has 
resigned as president of the City Fed- 
eration in order that she may devote 


In addition 
Kansas's best 


reasons 


her entire time to the interest of 
equal suffrage. 
Among the many good Catholics 


who favor “Votes for Women” is John 
Mitchell, vice-president of the Ameri- 
Federation of Labor. In his ad- 
dress in Topeka he made a strong 
plea for the cause, in response to a 
request made to him by a delegation 
from Headquarters. 

W. Y. Morgan has a new and sound 
argument for woman suffrage. If the 
number of national delegates be ap- 
pointed according to the votes cast, 
could dispute pre-eminence 
with the proud Empire State herself 
if women voted. Would it not be 
worth while, politicians, to give us the 
ballot? 

Mrs. Dora Mitchell has a horse that 
is of age, and that shows her desire 
for the ballot by cheerfully convey- 
ing Mrs. Mitchell and her co-adjutor, 
Mrs. Kinsey, over Kingman County. 
One-fourth of the county has been suc- 
cessfully covered. They open the 
Way and then send a man “to cinch” 
what they have said. Women make 
good pioneers. 

Olathe expects to have an old- 
fashioned, noisy Fourth, full of vim 
and patriotism. The suffragists say, 
“We'll be there.” Kansas City will 
come down in force in a chartereu 
and decorated car, bringing with 
them a speaker and bright yellow bal- 
loons. 

Kansas City reports a garden party 
with Mrs. W. R. Stubbs and Mrs. Lil- 
la Day Monroe as the guests of honor. 
Both spoke. They were taken to the 
train in the Merriam car, decorated 
with the “Votes for Women” balloons, 
the first car in the world thus 
adorned. 

Mrs. Lillian M. Mitchner has been 
doing good work for suffrage in the 
Seventh District. She is said to make 
converts wherever she speaks. 

Reno County reports “Sentiment 
growing more favorable.” Hutchin- 
Son is planning a Suffrage Day with a 
Parade, speeches, balloons, etc. 

Mrs. M. B. Munson and Mrs. Karr 
are forming precinct organizationg in 
Crawford County. Mrs. Owens is in 
Jefferson County. 


can 


Kansas 


Judge Littleford, president of the 
Ohio Men’s League, is on a business 
visit at New York, and has gotten in 
‘ouch with the Men’s League there to 
arrange for co-operation. He is plan- 
bing to have some of the prominent 
New York men stump for suffrage in 
Ohio during the last few weeks of the 
Campaign. 





CONNECTICUT PLANS 
FOR BIG RETURNS 


Mrs. Edward Porritt Reports the 
Opening of New Headquarters 


The political system in Connecti- 
cut which places the small towns on 
an equality with the cities, as regards 
representation in the Lower House of 
the Legislature, is of advantage to the 
suffragists when it comes to summer 
work. It is of as much importance, 
for example, to win over Newtown with 
less than 3500 inhabitants, as Bridge- 
port with over 100,000; for each 
place, despite difference in size, has 
two representatives. For summer 
work, the Connecticut Woman Suf- 
frage Association therefore concen- 
trates on the shore and hill towns, 
where are to be found not only the 
all-the-year-round inhabitants, but also 
many summer visitors from the cities. 
Last year Litchfield County came into 
line as a result of the automobile cam- 
paign organized by Miss Emily Pier- 
son. This summer much work is to 
be done under Miss Pierson’s leader- 
ship in the towns along Long Island 
Sound in New London County. The 
county and senatorial district leaders 
also are organizing public meetings 
and garden fétes for the promotion of 
suffrage work in the small towns all 
ver the State. Newtown and Red- 
ding Ridge, both near Bridgeport, and 
Danbury are now organizing new 


leagues, and the splendid work of or- 
ganization accomplished by Miss 
Runtz-Rees of Rosemary Hall, Green- 


wich, is bearing fruit in the spontane 
ous activities of the leaders whom she 
put in charge of the senatoria) 
districts. 

In Hartford the activity of the suf. 
during the past winter and 
spring has gone chiefly into the pro 
motion of great public meetings 
Three of these were held during the 
winter months, and at the annua) 
meeting of the Hartford Equal Fran. 
chise League, held recently, it was 
reported that over $4000 had 
raised and spent by the League dur 
ing the winter. This meeting was 
held in the new Woman Suffrage 
Headquarters which the League has 
opened in anticipation of active legis 
lative work next winter. The rooms 
are at 24 Ford street, opposite the 
Capitol grounds, and the Hartford 
League is contributing largely to the 
State work by finding accommodation 
there for the press and literature de- 
partments of the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


has 


fragists 


been 


INDIANA ASTIR 


Pursuant to its plan announced at 


the Mississippi Valley Suffrage Con- 
ference, the Woman's’ Franchise 


League of Indiana has begun in earn. 
est its campaign of organization. The 
League now has branches in seven of 
the larger cities of the State, and re- 
cently a party of women from the In- 
dianapolis headquarters made a tour 
of Hamilton County, speaking and dls- 
tributing literature. A fine branch 
league was organized at Westfield. 
The Indianapolis Star thus reports: 
“Tired, triumphant, dusty and de- 
lighted, the crusaders of the Wo- 
man’s Franchise League returned yes- 
terday from tilting with oratorical 
lances against the enemy of indiffer- 
ence in towns of Hamilton County. 
The gay streamers reading ‘Votes for 
Women’ on the automobiles were 
slightly bedraggled, some well-modu- 
lated voices were hoarse, but the day 
was a distinct success. Five prom- 
inent local suffragists wooed Nora, 
stormed Carmel, showed Westfield the 
sun of political equality rising in the 
east, and splintered their verbal 
swords against two club closing days 
and a bridge party at Noblesville. 
Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke, Mrs. R. 
Harry Miller, Mrs. G. M. Henderson, 
Mrs. W. T. Barnes, and Miss Sara 
Lauter, in the latter’s automobile, 
sowed ‘rainbow flyers’ all over Hamil- 
ton County, and were so well received 
that they hope to return many times.” 
The remaining towns of Hamilton 
County will be visited the week of the 
10th, and then an adjoining county 
will be visited, the plan being to or- 
ganize by Congressional Districts, be- 
ginning with the Ninth. Mrs. Miller 
is the business manager, and makes 
previous arrangements for the speak- 
ing. It is hoped that by the time the 
next Legislature assembles the State 
will be pretty thoroughly organized 
and sufficient enthusiasm aroused to 


secure the passage of such legislation 
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as seems best for the cause. This 
will either be to secure a new Con- 
stitution for Indiana or a measure 
that will enable pending amendments 
to be disposed of in some other way 
than is at present provided. The 
women are in conference with some 
of the best lawyers in the State, who 
are friends of their cause, and a plan 
will be evolved that it is believed will 
appeal to the people of the State as 
just and desirable. 

On June 19, a large lawn féte will 
be given by the Franchise League in 
the beautiful yard of Senator Charles 
W. Fairbanks, one of our friends, 
There will be a children’s party in the 
afternoon, a suffrage parade, a dance, 
and speaking at the close. A few days 
later Dr. David Starr Jordan will ad- 
dress a mass meeting in Tomlinson 
Hall under the auspices of the League, 
which will also give other entertain- 
ments to advertise the cause and raise 
funds during the summer. 

There is no denying that the women 
of Indiana are aroused on this sub- 
ject, and that an impetus has been 
given to the cause of freedom that 
will keep right on till victory crowns 
our endeavors. 

Grace Julian Clarke. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Definition of an Anti—A lady who 


zoes into politics to keep other ladies 


out, 
Miss Harriet FE. Grim, who was re- 
‘alled to her home in Illinois by the 


lIness of her mother, has returned to 


her campaign work in Wisconsin 
nuch to the joy of Wisconsin suffra 
gists. 

The Twentieth Century Magazine 


full of 
interest to 


for June is good things. Of 


special sulfragists should 
Ames Mead's fine 


Higgin- 


ve Mrs. Lucia me- 
norial address on Col, T. W. 
son, 


24-page edition of tMe 


was the product of suf- 


A splendid 
Detroit Times 
frage workers of that city on June 3. 
All departments were under the con- 
trol of the women, and the result was 
an acknowledged The 
that make as 

editors, 


success. 

if they 

the sooner 
better 


gen- 
eral verdict is 
good voters as 
they are enfranchised the for 


Michigan.—Boston Herald. 


The sudden death of Hon. George 
A. O. 
to whom 


Ernst of Boston removes a man 
suffragists 
owe gratitude for his good service to 
their cause, as well as for*his work in 


Massachusetts 


connection with improved laws for 
married women, The papers teem 
with tributes to bis valuable public 
services in other lines, but make no 


mention of his stand on the woman 
question. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman in 
the June Forerunner has the best re- 
view of Sir Almroth Wright's “rude 
and odious article” (as the Springfield 

well called it) which we 
seen anywhere. She 
deals with that much-discussed 
“The Easiest Way,” 
hapless heroine might have got out of 
her difficulties otherwise than by the 
fatal course she took. 


Republican 
also 
play, 
showing how its 


have yet 


A press woman in Ohio writes: 
“Roosevelt knows that leadership de- 
pends on accepting and expressing 
the will of the people. It was the 
energy and activity of the Ohio suf- 
frage campaign that hastened his de- 
cision. He was much impressed with 
the sight of the suffrage autos trail- 
ing the Presidential candidates all 
over the State, carrying speakers who 
addressed the crowds. He is reported 
to have said, ‘I would have spoken 
for them if I had known they wanted 


me to,’” 


Minnie Brenson’s misstatements are 
authoritatively answered in two pam- 
One, by Miss Edith 
Abbott and Dr. Sophonisba Breckin 
ridge, with a Ad- 
dams, may be ordered from the Bos- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association for 
Government, 585 RBaylston 
Boston, price ten The 
other, by Pauline and Josephine Gold- 
mark and Mrs. Kelley, is 
published by the Equal Suffrage Asso 
ciation of Concord, N. H., and may be 


phlets, just out. 


preface by Jane 


Good 


street, cents. 


Florence 





ordered from Nationa! Suffrage Head- 


199 
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SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 


Order any of the following from 
MATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York 





IMPORTANT NOTICE: For the saving of both time and money to suf- 
fragists In the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been opened by courtesy of the Illinois W. S. A., at 
its headquarters, Fine Arts Buliding, Chicago, Illinois. Suffragists in the 
Western States are recommended to send their orders there. Prices and 
stock same as at National Headquarters. Address all orders to Western 
Branch, National American Woman Suffrage Association, 936 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, Iilinols. 


JUST OUT! 


WHAT WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE BALLOT 


NEEDED: WOMEN’S VOTES' THE ABOLITION OF 
TO THWART LANDLORDS’ WAR SYSTEM 
GREED By Lucia Ames Mead 


How do you want your’ tax-money 
By Benjamin C. Marsh 1X- MONE 


spent—for more battleships or for more 
schools and playgrounds? In this hook 

A brief and popular statement by the let the Chairman of the Peace and Arbi 

Secretary of the Committee on Congestion tration Department explains clearly just 

of Population, of the heusing problem 

and what women might do to solve it. 





THE 


what the war system means to you and 
what you can do to help abolish ft. 


Trice Postpaid 
ee Ce  cctcavceense $ .05 06 
WOR GOD soccovceces 50 4 
Per hundred ......... 3.00 327 


HOME AND STATE 
By Selma Lagerlof 
Translated by Velma Swanston Howard 


The speech that moved a great convention to tears 
the Nobel Prize for Literature. A beautiful and 


By the only woman whe ever won 
moving appeal from one of the 


most loved women in the world. 
rice Post paid 
i. Mercer tere $ .05 $ .06 
POP GOMER cecvevesecee 50 DS 
Per bunmdred ..cccccce 3.00 8.24 


THE COMMON MAN AND THE FRANCHISE 
By Prof. Charles A. Beard 


A brief statement, by the head of the Department of Politics of Columbian Unt 
versity, of the slow and grudging manner in which the franchise was extended 
to all classes of men, and showing that the same reasons as those now give 
against enfranchising women were used against the extension of uffrage 1 
men, 
Frice Postpaid 
Pee OOD srcaccsecaceas $ .05 $ 06 
» ££... rere py oat 
Per bumdred ..cccces 1.25 1.37 


VALUES OF THE VOTE: 


By Max Eastman 
Demonstrates that women need to vote because a vote is a thing worth baving 
Designed especially to appeal to men. 
rice Postpatd 
Dae BOD ovevccsssesace $$. $1 
TOP GONE scccscsvacee 20 28 
Per hundred ........ 1.2 1.49 
| “ 7 ml 7 3 a . ' 4 , . 
A NEW EQUAL SUFFRAGE SONG WITH MUSIC 
By Nellie H. Evans 
Good words and rousing wusie. Printed in regular sheet music form 
“rice Postpaid 
POP CORT cecsecsececs $ 15 % .16 
Per GOGO cccosecces 1.75 i 87 


“IF | WERE A WOMAN” 
By Judge Ben. B. Lindsey 


This is the latest and one of the best articles Judge Lindsey has written on womar 


suffrage. A powerful! appeal to women to shoulder their social and civic responstbill 
ties ° 
Price Post pald 
ferret. $ .05 $ 08 
ee Me wsoedeveccecs p] a0 
Per hundred .......... 2.00 2.20 


WHAT THE BALLOT WILL DO FOR WOMEN AND FOR MEN 
By Frederick C. Howe 


Anawers in a direct, simple and forceful manner the objection that woman 
while just, is not important, and shows just how and why it ts important 


suffrage, 


Price Postpaid 
POP BOD cacvvsecessecs 05 $ .06 
PUP GOOD ccccccsceces 25 30 
Per hundred .......... 2.00 2.20 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR JUNE 


“What to Read on Suffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a list of articles of in 
terest to suffragists in the current magazines, together with a list of recommended 
books and suffrage and feminist periodicals. 

Sent Free on Application 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 








THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


By Ida Husted Harper 
Get it for yourself. Get it for your public library No aeuffragist haa done her 
whole duty until she has seen this great work on suffrage installed in the reading 
rooms of her town or city. 


TE WEEK. 060600060000 0c00s0ss veces $7.50 

quarters, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York HUMOROUS 
City. The price is not given, but 
probably ten cents would cover it. Knicker: “So Jones has a great 
I'he authors of both pamphlets are invention?” 
authorities on laws relating to work- Rashes ee ee ey 
ing women; and between them, there that retains the finger print sie 
is very little of Miss Bronson left. York Sua. 

Dr. Shaw spoke on the 20th at the Hub (angrily): “Here! What do 


Eastman | YOU mean by waking me out of a 


Four hun- 


graduation exercises of the 
National Business College. 

dred students graduated, and the ex- 
were held at Carnegie Hall, 
N. Y. On the 27th she is to make the 
commencement address the 
graduating class of the Erasmus High 


School in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sound sleep?” 
Wife: 
distressing,” 


“Because the sound was too 


ina Tr ce 
ercises Boston Transcript 


before had given him an 
apple, telling him to peel it before he 


ate it. 


Harry's mother 


Returning to the room after 


a few moments’ absence, and seeing 
no peelings, she asked 
your apple, Harryg”’ 

Harry “What did you do 


peelings?” “Ate them.” 


j “Did you peel 
“A suffragette is not always a 


; “Yes,” answered 
nurse, but a nurse is always a suffra 


with the 


gette.” This epigram was coined re- 


cently by a trio of delegates to the 
convention of the American Society 


Wilfred Laurier wa 
tour in 


Training Sir once on an 


electioneering 


of Superintendents of 


Schools for Nurses in session at the Ontario, 


and 


Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, after aj,every effort was made to stir up reli 
poll of the 400 delegates had been gious prejudice A Quebec Liberal 
made to determine the proportion of | Sent this telegram to Sir Wilfred 


them who are advocates of “votes for| “Report, in circulation in this county 


the that vour children have not 


heen hap 


I he 
report is 


women.” Among entire delega 


tion not a single one was found who] tized Telegraph denial.” Pre 


the suffrage|™mier replied: “Serry to say 


IT have no children 


is not a supporter of 





correct 


--0& 





cause. 



































































































































































































































































































HAT is Woman's Suffrage, Uncle Remus?” asked 
the little boy as he settled himself beside the 
NY old man on the bench outside the cabin door. 
Hi “Wimmin's Suffridge, sonny? Whin did 
you iver hear tell of Wimmin’s Suffridge, I'd 

Ve like to know?” 
“Mother is always talking about it at table, 
and father always gets mad. 














What does it mean, Uncle Remus?” 

“Wall, Wimmin's Suffridge is suthin’ de min has and de 
wWimmins wants, but de min say dat de wimmins can't have it, 
cos den dey'll grow as smart as de min and dey is too smart 
already.” 

“Won't they ever get it?” asked the boy wistfully. 

“No, nivver, ness de wimmins do as ole Sis Rabbit did. She 
done git it.” 

“How, Uncle Remus?” and the little boy fairly wriggled with 
delight over the prospect of a bran new story. 
Sis Rabbit she ain't no 
beginnin’. She was ‘gusted at de 


“Wall, you see, it was dis ar way. 
suffridger, nohow, in de 
carryin’ ons of de wimmin animals, and whin dey all marched 
past her door, de weasels, de otters, de chipmunks, de badgers 
de possums and de rabbits, carryin’ dere banners and ‘scriptions, 
‘We're as good as de min,” an’ so on, why Sis Rabbit she up 
and calls out: 

“Ise shamed of you! Go home an’ min’ yer babies. De min 
is a lookin’ arter you, better’n you deserve, too.” 

Den all the little Miss Frogs begin croaking togedder, “You'll 
he wid us nex’ time, you'll be wid us nex’ time, you'll be wid 
us nex’ time!” 

“Sussy things!” sez Sis Rabbit, an’ she bundled all de tittle 
Rabs into de house an’ she closed de door bang, an’ den dey all 
peeked out of der winder till iviry las’ one of de suffridgers had 
marched past on der way to Miss Meadow’s. 

“Ain't you proud your ma ain't wid dose fool things?” sez 
rer Rabbit, sezee. 

“Not many days after dis, de min animals dey all git to- 
yedder to hole a meetin’ to choose de head boss of de bit of 
woods Whar dey all live, an’ Mrs. Rab an’ de chilluns watch der 
daddy saunterin’ down de road si biggity, his head holt high 
and tilted way back an’ his stummick big an’ portant-like, 'cos 
lhe was gwine to vote. 

“Your daddy is riprisintin’ de fambly,” sez Mrs. Rab, “des 
as he oughter, and I’se takin’ care of you uns, des as I oughter— 
All you 
min chilluns, you jes’ watch an’ see how gran’ your pa goes to 
An’ here, you 
little good-for-nothin’ sissy Rabs, des you scurry into de house 


hi, der, Rabby, stop wipin’ your nose on my clean aprun! 
de polls; dat’s de way you mus’ do it bimeby. 


and help me cook de dinner for all dese yer Rabs what will be 
votin’ fore iong.” 

“After a little while, whin de little gals and der mammy 
Was a-working away, up rushes Sis Mole, all out of bref, and so 
scared she plum forgot to knock at de door. She bus’ right in, 
she did, and she cried out: 

“O, Sis Rabbit, what you think dose wicked min animals is 
I heerd em—” 

What you mean—you listen? 


doin’ at de meetin’? 
“You heerd em? 
kind of manners?” 


Is dat your 


“Yas, dat’s my job, I’'se chairman of rudeness and I’se boun’ 
to go to all de meetin’s to listen, call names and do all neces- 
sary rudeness, an’ oh! who you think dey is ‘lectin’ for head boss 
of dese yer woods?” 

“Who?” 

“Brer Wolf!” 

“You is crazy, gal! you is sure ‘nuff crazy. Go long wid 
yeu!” 

“No, listen, Sis Rabbit. Fust dey was talkin’ about ‘lecting’ 
rer Tortoise, whin up gits Brer Wolf an’ he sez, sezee: 

“*Who’s been a guardin’ de boundaries of dis yer wood for 
Keepin’ cows from dirtyin’ de drinkin’ water? Keepin’ 
dogs from ‘sturbin’ you and your chilluns? Don’t you feel no 
gratitood? I’d make de bes’ head boss der is. Des you let me 
have my den in de middle of dis yer woods an’ I'll guard you fine, 
1 will.’ 

“Up jumps Brer Fox. Brer Fox and Brer Wolf have some 
sort of ‘greement ‘tween each odder, an’ he sez, sezee: 

“‘Brer Wolf is de best’. I move we ‘lect Brer Wolf.’ 

“An’ Brer B’ar, he’s in de ‘’greement, too, he gits up an’ 


years? 


he sez, sezee: 

“I’m second, I is!’ 

“An’ no one sez nothin’ but de snakes, dey hiss and get 
trown out. De rist look kinder scared, all same dey ‘lected Brer 
Volf for head boss an’ Brer B’ar for de second. Now what you 
say, Sis Rabbit?” 

Fust off Sis Rabbit was too scared to talk; den she jumps 
up an’ hollers jes like a red-hot suffridger: 

“De wimmins ‘ll tend to dis year bisness! 
dear, call all de wimmin to a mass meetin’—nivver mind de 
ladies, dis yer ain’t no party, we need real peoples. Tell ’em 
to come ‘mejiately to a great mass meetin’ down to Miss Mead- 
An’ Moley dear, don’t forget ole Ma Skunk. Now go it 
lickity split!” 

Miss Mole’s no sooner gone dan up comes Brer Rabbit, sad 
an’ ‘jected-like, walkin’ slow and troubled. Mrs. Rab from de 
doorway, Wid her arms folded, watches him an’ looks him over 


ow’s. 


an’ studies him up an’ down, an’ down an’ up, an’ "barasses him 
mighty. 
“What's de matter?” whines Brer Rabbit. 


The Conversion 


of Sis Brer 
Rabbit 


a 


BY 


MRS. S. W. CARRICK 


Go quick, Moley,: 
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“What fer?” lookin’ so innercent-like. 

“You want to pack your little Rabs in Brer Wolf's stum- 
mick, dat’s why you ‘lect him head boss and let him have a 
den in de middle of dese yer woods! Ain't you ‘shamed of your- 
self? If you ain’t, I is. You des go back an’ un'lect him!” and 
she pinted tords de woods from whar he'd come. 

Brer Rabbit he git mad, he did. He jus’ stomped roun’ 
mighty royal, jes’ manlike an’ gran’. 

“Oh, dese wimmins!” he hollers. ‘“Dese fool wimmins, will 
dey nivver understan’ politics? Don’t you know nothing? We 
can't un'lect!” 

“If you min animals can’t un'lect, we wimmins can!” An’ 
Mrs. Rab stan’ big an’ looked like all grandness inside her. 

In no time at all comes along de suffridgers’ p'rade wid de 
grasshopper band in front, and dey stop at de Rabbitses’ house 
and call to Sis Rabbit. 

“I'se commin’,” sez she, and she turns to Brer Rabbit, but 
he'd gone tumbled ker-floppity into a cheer, so she told de little 
Rabs: 

“Whin your daddy comes to, you git him my apron ‘hind 
de door an’ tell him he'd bes’ do de dishes while de water's hot. 
Be good chilluns,” sez she, an’ den she march out de house an’ 
she jined de suffridgers. But ‘fore she took her place she had 
to slap de bigges’ Miss Frog squar’ in de face, blim blam, to 
stop her croaking, “Told you so! Told you so!” jes’ like dat. 
Miss Meadows had de bigges’ kind of a meetin’, sonny, wid 
all dose wimmin creetures packed in tight, rows ‘pon rows on 
‘em. Sis Rabbit she gits up quick, even ‘fore meetin’s called to 
order, an’ tole ‘em what Sis Mole tole her. 
an’ ‘nunciations an’ revilin’s agen de min you nivver heerd, nor 
nivver want to hear, sonny, seein’s you is to be a man. It was 
awful! Whin it was quiet-like Sis Rabbit she tuk de floor and 
ie management, an’ widout no’ sputin’ an’ no arguin’ an’ no 
sassin’ dey jes’ un’lected Brer Wolf an’ ‘lected Brer Owl, an’ 
sint a gran’ invitation to all de min critturs fur to come nex’ 


Such ‘sclamations 


night to a gran’ ‘naugural banquet in honor of Brer Owl. Dose 
wimmins didn’t need no rules of order, dey done everythin’ 
widout em’, jes as easy. 

You see, sonny, de min 
nothin’ ’bout government, but dat is jest what dey do know, 
‘cos dey has been in dis here governin’ business iver since de 
first babby was born an’ de first husband was kotched. But 
dey keep so quiet ‘bout it dat de governin’ don’t nivver show 
‘ness de king dies; den o’ course de queen's right dar plain. In 
dis yere country de Vice-President jumps into de place so sud- 
den-like whin “de President’s kilt dat de she-Presidents don't 
nivver show at all, but deys right tendin’ to business jes de 
same, an’ don’t you go an’ forgit it, nudder. 

Wall, Sis Rabbit she knowed all ‘bout 
hnowed more’n dat, she understan’ critturs, she did. 

She up and sez, sez she: 

“If all de min ‘fuse to come to dis yere 'Naugural Banquet 
fer Brer Owl, we'll jes teli ‘em ‘bout de ’frishments. An’ den if 
dey won't come, we'll jes’ make de ‘frishments grander an’ 
deliciouser, an’ den if dey won’t come, I specks we’ll have to 
use force. We'll have to drop Miss Mole an’ pint Mam Skunk 
chairman on rudeness. Yit I don’t reckon we'll have to do 
more’n keep Mam Skunk up our sleeves,” sez she. 

Here some of de she-critturs ‘jected to have Mam Skunk up 
der sleeves. 

“But,” continued Sis Rabbit, “so dis yer mess nivver ’curs 
agin, I reckon dat we'd better sarve ‘frishments at all political 
meetins’ an’ be right handy wid our ideas,” sez she. 

Late dat night whin Siz Rabbit reached home she foun’ 
itrer Rabbit sad an’ ‘jected-like, wipin’ de dishes on her apron, 
an’ a mournin’ over de ‘lection jes like your pa does sometimes. 

“Cheer up, Hubby,” sez Sis Rabbit, a-takin’ off her bonnit. 
“Don’t you worry no more, we’s fixed it up fer yez. Brer Wolf 
knows he’s ’feated, an’ he lef’ town quicker an’ his feets could 
carry ’em, an’ Brer Ow! is ‘lected ‘sted, an’ you is ‘vited to de 
gran’ ’Naugural Banquet tomorrer night.” 

Brer Rabbit didn’t say nothin’. 

“Tee-cream an’ ‘lasses-cake an’ limonade an’ —— 

Brer Rabbit didn’t say nothin’, he jes’ scratched his head. 

“More ice-cream an’ more ‘lasses-cake an’ more limonade an’ 
sugar-cane candy an’ ——” 

“Um-m-m,” sez Brer Rabbit, an’ he smacks his lips, an’ he 
gets all smily ’bout de whiskers. “Brer Owl ‘ll do all right, I 
reckon,” sezee. 

“Yes, an’ de suffridgers ’cided atter dis we meet at de same 
time you min meet,” sez Sis Rabbit, easy like an’ nateral. 

Brer Rabbit smile all gone, he look ‘gusted, he did. 

“An’ we're goin’ to serve ‘frishments to all you min atter 
‘lections is finished—ice-cream an’ ‘lasses-cake, an’ mushrooms 
an’ strawberry short-cake an’—an’—” 

“Um-m-m,” sez Brer Rabbit, an’ licked his chops some more. 

Den Sis Rabbit she jes’ wunk to herself, she did, an’ sez, 
“Des as I expected, de way into politics is thro’ de min’s 
stummicks.” 


‘spects de wimmin don't know 


governin’ an’ she 


” 


MUST CLEAN UP 


Since California women got the ballot, the city of Alameda 
has adopted a unique plan to raise the standard of cleanliness in 
business houses and elsewhere. The sanitary condition of the 
various premises is to be shown by placards bearing the in- 








“Ain't you ‘shamed of yourself?” begius Mrs. Rab. 


scription “Clean,” “Dirty,” or “Filthy,” and the places will re- 
main so placarded as long as they are iu the condition specified. 





Club Women Decide for Nation 


Picked Women of Land Assemble in San Francisco and 
Settle Two-Year Policy for Home and School, 
for Civics and General Progress 








EVER before in the history of this country 
have so many women been interested in the 
choice of President of the United States. 
Never before have so many women been 
heard talking of a presidential election. 
Never before have women done so much 
reading about national politics. Never be- 
fore have the women of the nation been so 
wel] informed on national issues, and never 
before have there been so many women who 
will actually cast a ballot, recording their 
choice for chief executive of the nation. 
Practically everybody is talking politics. Men and 
women now talk to us of the presidential election instead 
of the weather! And presidents, live, human presidents, 
are so much more interesting than the weather! 


Many women are so interested that I am sure they 
would be perfectly willing to vote this year even though 
they are against Votes for Women. Other women are 
so interested that they are doing their utmost to have 
Votes for Women brought before both the Republican 
and the Democratic convention. 





The enfranchised delegates to the biennial convention 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, meeting 
next week in San Francisco, are so interested that they 
will hold a conference and discuss what they, as women 
voters, will do. Wouldn’t it be glorious if that great 
body of the nation’s picked women, the delegates to the 
biennial convention, would realize the absurdity of their 
disfranchisement and as a body decide to demand the 
vote? It is not inconceivable, especially when one con- 
siders the mental and moral calibre of the average mem- 
bers of the women’s clubs of the country, and the kinds 
of subjects that interest them. Here is the tribute Rheta 
Childe Dorr pays them in her splendid book, “What 
Eight Million Women Want”: 


“At these State and national conventions the 
club women compare their work and criticise it, 
and confer on public questions, and decide what 
movements to promote. Increasingly their work 
is more national in scope. In round numbers, 
800,000 women are now (1910) enrolled in the 
clubs belonging to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, holding in common certain 
definite social ends. These 800,000 women are 
the educated, intelligent, socially powerful. 


“Long ago these 800,000 women ceased to 
confine their studies to printed pages. They 
began to study life. Leaders developed, women 
of intellect and experience, who could foresee 
the immense! power an organized womanhood 
might sometime wield, and who had courage to 
direct the forces under them towards vital ob- 
jects. The great majority of wom- 
en’s clubs are organized for social service. 
A glance at their national program shows the 
modernity, the liberal character of organized 
women’s ideals. The general Federation has 
twelve committees, among them being those on 
Industrial Conditions of Women and Children, 
Civil Service Reform, Forestry, Pure Food and 
Public Health, Education, Civics, Legislation, 
Arts and Crafts, and Household Economics.” 


Yes, it would be glorious if the chosen representa- 
tives of the educated, intelligent, socially powerful 
women who belong to the women’s clubs of the nation, 
would decide to turn their support to the just cause of 
woman’s political freedom. Do they not vote, not 
once in four years, but once in two years, for their own 
national president? Do they not vote at practically all 
of their club meetings? Do they not, with their votes, 
nominate and elect officers of great responsibility, and 
with their votes do they not settle national policies that 
have quite as much to do with the nation’s welfare as 
the question whether one of several Republicans or 
one of several Democrats shall be the nation’s executive 
head for the coming four years? Can either of the two 
great national political parties point to any achievement 
in the interests of human welfare during the last twenty 
years that surpasses the achievement of the women’s 
clubs of America during the same period? 


Look for a moment at the cartoon on the front page 
of this paper. Is there any question but that life is itself 
very much a matter of legislation for thousands of 
human beings in America today? Is there any question 
but that the conservation of human life is a matter of 
great comcern to the women’s clubs of this country to- 
day? Is there any question but that the women’s clubs 
of America are today more concerned with fundamental 
questions than are the politicians assembling in Chicago 
and Baltimore these next few weeks? Without making 
any comparison between the motives of the delegates in 
the political conventions and in the women’s biennial, 
isn’t it obvious that for the good of the nation those 
women ought not to be political nonentities? ‘ 


I think it would be well nigh impossible for a suf- 
fragist not to hope that some important good will come 
to the suffrage cause out of that great assembly on the 
Pacific Coast. Surely there will be many delegates from 
the progressive western States, surely the free soil of 
California itself will have great influence, and surely 
Votes for Women will be in all their minds. 


Agnes E. Ryan, 
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